








AMATUA’S SAILOR. 


(A Story of the Great Samoan Hurricane.) 





By LLoyp OSBOURNE. 


Ir is hard to begin a story when it is about 
things and places and people all unknown to 
the readers of St. Nicuoxas; and yet, if I 
explained too much as I went along, there 
would be little room to tell about Amatua, and 
none at all for his sailor. So I shall not tell 
you why there were seven big men-of-war tug- 
ging at their anchors in Apia Bay one wild 
March morning; nor why there were hundreds 
of brown men lying snug in the forest, thirsting 
for the blood of many hundreds more who were 
walking unconcernedly about the little town; 
nor why the consul’s front garden lay thick with 
wounded Samoans, and his back garden with 
new-made graves; nor why the white men 
aboard the ships were just as anxious as the 
brown men on shore to shoot each other at 
the word of command. Amatua did not know 
much about it himself, for he was only eight 
years old—a sturdy little fellow, with a skin the 
color of new coffee. Of course he realized 
something of what was going on; he knew that 
when you passed a German sailor you made a 
face at him, and when you met an American 
you said, “ How do you do, chief?” in the 
friendliest way; and he knew that he prayed 
both night and morning for his dear father who 
was in the forest with the patriot king. 

On the particular morning of which we write, 
Amatua was running down a beautifully shaded 
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road as fast as his little legs would carry him, 
and close in chase, like a hawk after a sparrow, 
was a grizzled man-of-war’s-man with a switch. 
The road was long and straight; on both sides 
it was bordered by prickly hedges bright with 
limes, and as impenetrable as a tangle of barbed 
wire. At every step the white man gained on 
the boy, until the latter could almost hear the 
hoarse and angry breath of his pursuer. Amatua 
stopped short, and before he could even so 
much as turn he found himself ina grip of iron. 
Whish, whish, whish! dashed the switch on his 
bare back and legs, keen and stinging like the 
bite of fire-ants. It took all the little fellow’s 
manliness to keep him from bellowing aloud. 
The tears sprang to his eyes,— even the son of 
a chief is human like the rest of us,—but he 
would not cry. 

“ What ’s all this ? 
white man reined in his horse beside them —a 
tall man in spectacles, who spoke with the air 


” 


rang out a voice, and a 


of authority. 

The sailor touched his hat. “ Why, sir, you ’d 
scarcely believe it,” he said, “ the fuss I ’ve had 
with this young savage! First he tried to lose 
me in the woods. I did n't think nothing of 
that; but when he got me into a river for a 
swim, and then made off with my clothes, and 
hid ’em under a tree — I might have been look- 
ing for ’em yet, me that must be aboard my 
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ship at twelve o’clock. Why, it might have 
cost me my good-conduct stripe! I tell you, I 
never dreamed of such a thing, for me and Am 
have been friends ever since the first day I came 
ashore. He’s no better than a treacherous 
little what-d’ye-call-’em!” 

“The chief says you hid his clothes,” said 
the stranger, in the nativelanguage. “ He says 
you tried to lose him in the woods.” 

“ Ask him if I have n’t always been a good 
friend to him,” said the sailor. “Ask him 
who gave him the knife with the lanyard, and 
who made him the little spear to jug fish on the 
reef. Just you ask him that, sir.” 

“Your Highness,” said Amatua, in his own 
tongue, “ Bill does n’t understand. I love Bill, 
and I don’t want him to drown. I want to 
save Bill’s high-chief life.” 

“And so you hid Bill’s clothes,” said the 
stranger. “That was a fine way to help 
him!” 

“ Be not angry,” said Amatua. “Great is the 
wisdom of white chiefs in innumerable things, 
but there are some little common, worthless 
things that they don’t understand at all.” 

“Tell him I ’m a leading seaman, sir,” went 
on Bill, who of course understood not a word 
of what Amatua was saying, and whose red and 
tired face still showed the indignation under 
which he was laboring. “Tell him I should 
have been a disgraced man.” 

“The old women say that a great evil is 
about to befall us,” said Amatua gravely, en- 
tirely disregarding Bill. ‘“ Everybody is talk- 
ing of it, your Highness, even the wise minister 
from Malua College, Toalua, whose wisdom is 
like that of Solomon. There ’s to be a storm 
from the north —a storm that will break the 
ships into ten thousand pieces, and line the beach 
with dead. Last night I could n’t sleep for 
thinking of Bill. Then I said to myself, ‘I will 
lose Bill for two days in the woods, and then 
he won’t be drowned at all.’ But Bill is wise, 
and made the sun guide him back to the right 
road. Then I made Bill bathe, and tried to 
steal his clothes. But Bill looked and looked 
and looked, and when he found them he thought 
I was a very bad boy.” 

The stranger laughed, and translated all this 
long explanation to Bill. 


“Goodness gracious!” said Bill. “Do you 
mean that the kid believes this fool superstition, 
and was trying to save me from the wreck ?”’ 

‘“‘ That ’s it,” said the stranger. “I’ve known 
Amatua for a long time, and I think he ’s a 
pretty square boy.” 

“ Why, bless his little heart,” said the sailor, 
catching up the boy in his arms, “I might 
have known he could n’t mean no harm to his 
poor old Uncle Billy! I tell you, we ’ve been 
like father and son, me and Am has, up to this 
little picnic. But just you say to him, sir, that, 
storm or no storm, Bill’s place is the post of 
duty, and that he ’d rather die there than live 
to be disgraced.” 

But the white man had other work to do than 
translating for Bill and Amatua, and so he rode 
off and left them to trudge along on foot. Half 
an hour later they reached the beach, and saw 
the ships-of-war tugging heavily at their anchors, 
The weather looked wild and threatening, and 
a leaden surf was bursting furiously on the outer 
reefs. It appeared no easy matter to get Bill 
into the boat that was awaiting him, for she 
was full of men bound for the ship, and ill to 
manage in the ebb and sweep of the seas. Bill’s 
face grew stern as he stared before him. He 
walked to the end of the wharf in a kind of 
maze, and took another long, hawk-like look to 
seaward, never heeding the shaking woodwork 
nor the breakers that wet him to the knee. 
There was something ominous to Amatua in the 
sight of those deep-rolling ships and the pier- 
cing brightness of their ensigns and signal-flags. 
He was troubled, too, to see Bill so reckless in 
wetting his beautiful blue trousers and redu- 
cing his “sliding feet,” as the natives call shoes, 
his lovely patent-leather, silk-laced séevae, to a 
state of pulp. He tried to draw him back, and 
pointed to the shoes as a receding wave left 
them once more to view. But Bill only laughed, 
—not one of his big hearty laughs, but the 
ghost of a laugh,— and a queer look came into 
his blue eyes. He walked slowly back to the 
boat, which was still rising and falling beside 
the wharf, with its load of silent men. Sud- 
denly he ran his hand into his pocket, and al- 
most before Amatua could realize what it all 
meant, he felt Bill’s watch in his hand, and a 
round, heavy thing which was unmistakably a 
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dollar, and something soft and silken that could 
be nothing else than the sailor’s precious hand- 
kerchief. A second later Bill was in the boat, 
the tiller under his arm, while a dozen backs 
bent to drive him seaward. Amatua stood on the 
wharf and howled. He forgot the watch and 
the dollar and the silk handkerchief; he thought 
only of Bill,— his friend Bill,—the proud chief 
who would rather die at his post than find 
safety on shore. “Come back, Bill,” he cried, 
and ran out to the end of the wharf, never car- 
ing for the waves that were dashing higher and 
higher over the crazy fabric. But the boat 
held on her relentless way, dipping into the seas 
until she was lost to view, or rising like a storm- 
bird on some cresting comber until she vanished 
behind the towering “ Trenton.” 

Amatua did not sob for long. He was a 
practical little boy, and knew that it could not 
help Bill,— poor Bill!—who already had all 
the salt water he cared about. So Amatua 
made his way back to land, and sought out a 
quiet spot where he could look at his new trea- 
sure and calculate on the most profitable way 
of spending his dollar. You could n’t say that 
the dollar “ burned a hole in his pocket,” for 
Amatua did n’t use pockets, and his only 
clothes consisted of a little kilt of very dingy 
cotton; but he was just as anxious to spend it 
as an American boy with ten pockets. First 
he looked at the watch. It was a lovely watch. 
It was none of your puny watches such as 
white ladies wear, but a thumping big chief of 
a watch, thick and heavy, with a tick like a 
missionary clock. It was of shining silver, and 
the back of it was all engraved and carved with 
ships and dolphins. Bill had showed it to him 
a thousand times when they had strolled about 
the town, and had gone, hand in hand, in search 
of many a pleasant adventure. It brought the 
tears to Amatua’s eyes to recall it all, and he 
pushed the watch aside to have a look at the 
handkerchief. This was another old friend. It 
was one of the most lovely red and green and 
blue and yellow, criss-crossed with the colors of 
a rainbow, and it warmed the eyes of him who 
looked upon it. It was of the softest, thickest 
silk, such as girls all delight in; and it was like 
the watch in its generous size. 


There was nothing small about Bill. Even 
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the dollar seemed bigger and fatter than any 
Amatua had seen; but then it must be remem- 
bered that dollars had seldom come his way. 
Oh, that dollar! How was he to spend it so 
that it would reach as far as two dollars ?—a 
financial problem every one has had to grapple 
with at some time or another. 

He was well up in the price of hardtack. 
The price fluctuated in Apia —all the way 
from twelve for a quarter up to eighteen for a 
quarter. Quality did n’t count; at any rate, 
Amatua was not one of those boys who mind a 
little mustiness in their hardtack, or that slight 
suspicion of rancid whale-oil which was a char- 
acteristic of the cheaper article. Hardtack was 
hardtack, and eighteen hardtack were six better 
than twelve hardtack. Here was one quarter 
gone, and hardtack made way for soap. 
he must have soap. Even yesterday old Hen’an 
had said: “ War’s a terrible thing. It makes 
one’s heart shake like a little mouse in one’s 
body. But lack of soap is worse than war. 
You can get used to war; but who ever got 
used to going without soap?” Yes, there must 
be soap to gladden old Lu’an and serve to wash 
his kilt, which, truth to tell, sadly needed that 
attention. 

This meant another quarter. As to the third 
purchase there could be no manner of doubt. 
Some kava, the white, dry root which, pounded 
in water and strained by the dexterous use of a 
wisp of fiber, supplies the Samoan for the lack 
of every comfort, steeling his heart against the 
savage hardships of war, or cheering him on to 
victory when the thin ranks waver and men fall 
on every side—a mild, unexciting drink to a 
white man, who usually likens it to soapy water 
or toa medicine. Oh, how the kava would rejoice 
his father in those dismal woods, where he lay 
with the famishing army, bearing hunger, cold, 
and the misery of an unhealed wound with the 
uncomplaining fortitude of a Washington. And 
it should be none of that dusty, spotted stuff 
that so many traders sell to unknowing whites 
or natives in a hurry, but the wholesome white 
kava from Vaea, which grows the very finest in 
the South Seas. And the last quarter? How 
was that to go? Was it to be a new kilt, ora 
white singlet, or two rusty cans of salmon, or 
some barrel beef? Amatua would have dearly 
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loved some marbles; but in the depressed state 
of the family’s finances these were not to be 
thought of. The beef was the thing, the strong 
rank beef that comes in barrels. You could 
get a slab of it for a quarter, and Latapie, the 
French trader, would give you a box of matches 
extra, or a few fish-hooks, for every quarter you 
spent at his store. 
Amatua had enough knowledge of practical 
common fractions to know that two cans divided 
by twenty-six gave but a small portion to each 
individual. Beef meant “the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number.” 

Having finished his calculations, Amatua 
started off to do his shopping. Even in the 
short time he had spent in the corner of the 
ruined church the sea had noticeably risen, and 
was now thundering along the beach, while on 
the reefs its fury was truly terrible; and a wild 
spray hung above the breakers like a mist. 
The sky was lead-color, splashed with ragged 
storm-clouds and streaked with fast-flying scud. 
At their moorings the seven ships rolled under 
until they seemed to drown the very muzzles of 
their guns; and the inky vapor that oozed from 
their funnels, and the incessant shrill shrieking 
of the bo’s’ns’ whistles, all told a tale of brisk 
and anxious preparation. “Oh, poor Bill!” 
thought Amatua, and looked away. The wharf 
from which he had seen the last of his friend 
was already a wreck, and nothing showed of it 
but the jagged stumps as the seas rolled back. 

Two boys told him that a boat of Misi had 
been smashed to pieces, and that a big whaler 
from Lufilufi that pulled fifty oars had shared 
the same fate. Knots of anxious-looking white 
men stood gazing out to sea; the provost 
guards from the ships were ransacking the town 
for the few men they still missed, and they 
were told to hurry or their boats would never 
live to carry them back. There was a general 
air of unrest, inquietude, and subdued excite- 
ment; people were nailing up their windows 
and drawing in their boats before the en- 
croaching ocean; and the impressiveness of the 
situation was not a little heightened by the 
heavy guard of blue-jackets that were lined up 
before the German consulate, and the throngs 
of Tamasese’s warriors that swarmed every- 
where about, fierce of mien in that unfriendly 
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town, with their faces blackened for war, and 
their hands encumbered with rifles and shining 
head-knives. 

But Amatua had no time to think of such 
things; the signs and marks of war were {a- 
miliar to him, and the armed and overbearing 
adversaries of his tribe and people were no 
longer so terrible as they once had been. The 
increasing roar of the sea and the wild sky that 
spoke of the impending gale kept the thought 
of Bill ever close to his heart, and he went 
about his business with none of the gaiety that 
the spending of money once involved. Not 
that he forgot his prudence or his skill at bar- 
gaining in the anxiety for Bill that tore his little 
heart. By dint of walking and chaffering he 
came off with twenty hardtack for his first 
quarter; with the soap he extorted a package 
of starch; and after he had sniffed beef all the 
way from Sogi to Vaiala,—a distance of two 
miles,— he became the proprietor of a hunk at 
least six ounces heavier than the ruling price 
allowed. The kava was of a superb quality, fit 
for a king to drink. 

It was late when Amatua got home and 
crept into the great bee-hive of a house that 
had been the pride of his father’s heart. The 
girls shouted as they saw him, and old Lu’an 
clapped her hands as her quick eyes perceived 
the soap. His mother alone looked sad — his 
poor mother, who used to be so gay and full of 
fun in that happy time before the war. She 
had never been the same since her cousin, the 
divinity student, had slain her brother on the 
battle-field of Luatuanuu,— that terrible battle- 
field where the best blood of Samoa had been 
poured out like water. 

She looked anxiously at Amatua’s parcels, 
and motioned him to her side, asking him 
in a low voice as to where and how he had got 
them. She brightened as he explained matters, 
for she had been at a loss to understand this 
sudden wealth, and was apprehensive that the 
boy had been dishonest. 

“Tt was this way,” said Amatua. “Bill 
and I are brothers. What is mine is Bill's. 
What is Bill’s is mine. We are two, but in 
heart we are one. That ’s how I under- 
stand Bill, though he talks only the white 
man’s stuttering.” (So the natives call a foreign 
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language.) “‘* Amatua,’ he said, just before he 
sot into the boat,— I mean what he said in his 
heart, for there was not time for words, —‘ we 
are all of us in God’s high-chief hands this day. 
A storm is coming, and my place in on my ship, 
where I shall live or be cast away, as God wills. 
Take you this dollar and spend it with care for 
the comfort of all our family; take my very 
valuable watch, that ticks louder than a mission- 
ary clock, and my handkerchief of silk, the like 
of which there is not in Samoa, and keep 
them forme. My life is God’s alone, but these 
things belong to all of our family. Stand firm 
in the love of God, and strengthen your heart 
to obey his high-chief will.” 


It was late when Amatua awoke. The house 
was empty save for old Lu’an, who was kindling 
a fire with great intentness and ever so much 
blowing. A strange uproar filled the air, the 
like of which Amatua had never heard before 
—the tramp of multitudes as they rushed and 
shouted, intermingled with bursting seas, deaf- 
ening explosions, and the shrill, high scream of 
the long-expected gale. Amatua leaped from 
his mats, girded up his little kilt, and ran head- 
long into the night. It was piercing cold, and 
he shivered like a leaf, but he took thought of 
nothing. Heran for the beach, which lay at 
no great distance from his father’s house, and 
was soon panting down the lane beside Mr. 
Elwood’s store. It was flaming with lights and 
filled with a buzzing crowd of whites and na- 
tives; and on the front veranda there lay the 
stark and dripping body of a sailor with a towel 
over his upturned face. The beach was 
jammed with people, and above the fury of the 
gale and the thundering breakers which threat- 
ened to engulf the very town, there rang out 
the penetrating voices of the old war-chiefs as 
they yelled their orders and formed up their 
men. Even as Amatua stood dazed and al- 
most crushed in the mob, there was a sudden 
roar, a rush of feet, and a narrow lane opened 
to a dozen powerful men springing through with 
the bodies of two sailors. One seemed dead; 
the other’s eyes were open, but he looked, oh, 
so faint and white! 

Amatua turned and fought his way seaward, 
boring through the crowd like a little gimlet, to 
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where the seas swept up to his ankles, and he 
could make out the lights of the men-of-war. 
There was a ship on the reef. He could see 
the vague tangle of her yards and rigging, and 
every wave swept in some of her crew, man 
after man—some shouting, calling, imploring 
in their agony, others lifeless and still, with 
their dead eyes raised toheaven. The Samoans 
linked arms,—a human life-line of living men,— 
and thus it was that the castaways were often 
dragged to safety. The undertow ran out like 
a mill-race; living, breathing men were tossed 
up the beach like corks, only to be sucked back 
again to destruction. The Samoans fought with 
desperation to save the seamen’s lives, and more 
than one daring soul was swept into eternity. 
The work was so exhausting that even these 
stalwart barbarians could not continue over- 
long at the life-lines; but there was never a 
lack of volunteers to continue the heroic task. 

Amatua found himself beside a man who 
had just been relieved, and was thunderstruck 
to find that it was no other than Oa, an old 
friend of his, who had been in the forest with 
the patriot king. 

“How do you happen here, Chief Oa?” 
shouted Amatua. 

“The Tamaseses have retired on Mulinuu,” 
said Oa. “It is the king’s order that we come 
and save what lives we can.” 

“ Germans, too ? ” asked Amatua, doubtfully, 
never forgetful of his father’s wound, or of his 
uncle who fell at Luatuanuu. 

“We are not at war with God,” said the 
chief, sternly. ‘“To-night there is peace in 
every man’s heart, save in that one consul’s 
who guards his house, lest we attack him.” 

Amatua stood long beside his friend, peering 
into that great void in which so many men were 
giving up their lives. Sometimes he could 
make out the dim hulls of ships when they 
loomed against the sky-line or as the heavens 
brightened for an instant. Bodies kept con- 
stantly washing in, Germans all, as Amatua 
could tell by their uniforms, or, if these were torn 
from them in the merciless waters, by the preva- 
lence of yellow hair and fair skins. Amatua 


shrank from the sight of these limp figures, and 
it was only his love for Bill that kept him on 
the watch. Poor Bill! 


How had he fared this 
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night? Was he even now tumbling in the mighty 
rollers, his last duty done on this sorrowful 
earth, his brave heart still forever? Or per- 
haps he lay, as many lay that night here and 
there about the town, wrapped thick in blan- 
kets in some white man’s house or native 
chief’s, safe and sound, beside a blazing fire. 

Amatua at last grew tired of waiting there be- 
side Oa. The cold ate into his very bones, and 
the crowd pressed and trampled on him with- 
out ceasing. He cared for nothing so long as 
he thought he might find Bill; but he now de- 
spaired of that, and began to think of his tired 
little self. He forced his way back, and moved 
aimlessly along from house to house, looking in 
at the lighted windows in the vain hope of see- 
ing Bill. Of dead men there were plenty, but he 
could not bear to look at them too closely. He 
was utterly worn out by the horror and excite- 
ment he had undergone, and when hiseyesclosed, 
as they sometimes would, he seemed to see 
Bill’s face dancing before him. He was a very 
tired little boy by the time he had made his 
way home and threw himself once again on the 
mats in that still,empty house. Sleep was just 
closing his eyes when he was surprised to hear, 
fitfully intermingled with the never-ending up- 
roar of the elements, the thrilling blare of mili- 
tary music! Bold Kimberly had taken the 
ground in the Trenton; and our undaunted 
admiral, menaced by instant destruction, and 
powerless to do aught until the hurricane sub- 
sided, had hoisted the Stars and Stripes, and or- 
dered up the band to play on the poop-deck! 

What American will ever forget the hurri- 
cane of 1889, or hear the name of that lion- 
hearted seaman without emotion ? 

It was a strange sight that met Amatua’s 
gaze the next day, as he made his way to the 
shore. The wind had fallen, and the moun- 
tainous waves of the previous night had given 
way to a heavy ground-swell. But the ships, 
the wreckage of ships, the ten thousand and 
one things —the million and one things— which 
lined the beach for a distance of two miles! 
One German man-of-war had gone down with 
every soul on board; another — the “ Adler ”— 
lay broken-backed and sideways on the reef; 
the “ Olga” had been run ashore, and looked 
none the worse for her adventure. The United 


States ship “ Vandalia” was a total wreck, and 
half under water ; close to her lay the Trenton, 
with her gun-deck awash; and within a pistol- 
shot of both was the old “ Nipsic,” with her 
nose high on land. The British ship, the “Cal- 
liope,” was nowhere to be seen, having forced 
her way to sea in the teeth of the hurricane. 
Could you imagine a giant taking up a good- 
sized house and rinsing it in a good-sized bay 
until it was gutted of itscontents? But instead 
of a house, think of a ship,— four ships,— the 
least one among them twelve hundred tons, 
and the largest what boys would call a “ whop- 
per,” with a crew of six hundred men and 
twenty officers,— and try to picture to yourself 
what lay strewn on Apia beach that morning! 
Amatua went almost crazy at the sight. He ran 
hither and thither, picking up one thing and 
then throwing it away for another he liked 
better: here an officer’s full-dress coat gleam- 
ing with gold lace, there a photograph-album in 
a woeful state, some twisted rifles, and a broom 
— everywhere an extraordinary hotchpotch of 
things diverse andinnumerable. Amatua found 
an elegant sword not a bit the worse for its trip 
ashore, an officer’s gold-laced cap, and a little 
box full of pins and needles and sewing-gear 
and old letters — such as sailors call their ditty- 
box. He would also have carried off a tempt- 
ing young cannon had it weighed anything 
under a quarter of a ton; as it was, he covered 
it with sand, and stood up the broom to mark 
the place, which, strange to say, he has never 
been able to find since. He gota cracked bell 
next, a can of pork and beans, a bottle of var- 
nish, a one-pound Hotchkiss shell (loaded), a 
big platter, and a German flag! Thishe thought 
enough for one load and made his triumphant 
way home, where he tried pork and beans for 
the first time in his life — and did n’t like them. 
It would have fared badly with him, for there 
was nothing in the house for him to eat save 
a few green bananas, had it not been for the 
Samoan pastor next door. The pastor had 
hauled a seven hundred pound barrel of prime 
mess pork out of old ocean’s maw, and in the 
fullness of his heart he was dividing slabs of it 
among his parishioners. Another relative had 
“salvaged” eleven cans of cracker pulp, which, 
although a trifle salt, was good enough to eat. 
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““AMATUA RUSHED TOWARD THE ADMIRAL, AND THREW HIMSELF ON HIS KNEES BESIDE THE OFFICER.” 


In fact, Amatua ate a rather hearty breakfast, 
and lingered longer over it than perhaps was 
well for the best interests of his family. By the 
time he had returned to the beach the cream 
had been skimmed from the milk. True, there 
was no lack of machinery and old iron, and 
mountains of tangled rope and other ship’s 
gear; but there was no longer the gorgeous pro- 
fusion of smaller articles, for ten thousand 
busy hands had been at work since dawn. 
Amatua searched for an hour, and got no more 
than a squashy stamp-album and a musical box 
in the last stages of dissolution. 

He realized regretfully that he could hope 
for nothing more, and after trading his album 
to a half-caste boy for a piece of lead, and ex- 
changing the musical box for six marbles, he 
again bent his energies to the finding of Bill. 
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For fear of a conflict, the naval commanders 
had divided their forces. ‘The Germans lay at 
one end of the town, the Americans at the 
other, and armed sentries paced between. 
Amatua had never seen so many white men in 
his life, and he knew scarcely which way to 
turn first. He was bewildered by the jostling, 
merry host that encompassed him on every side, 
by the busy files that were marshaled away to 
work, the march and countermarch of disci- 
plined feet, the shrill pipe of the bo’s’ns’ calls, 
and the almost ceaseless bugling. He looked 
long and vainly for Bill in every nook and 
cranny of the town. He watched beside the 
Nipsic for an hour; he forced the guard-house, 
and even made his way into the improvised 
hospital, dodging the doctors and the tired 


orderlies. But all in vain. He trudged into 
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Savalalo and Sougi, where the Germans lay, 
fearing lest Bill might have been thrown into 
chains by those haughty foemen; but he found 
nothing but rows of dead, and weary men dig- 
ging graves. He stopped officers on the street, 
and kind-faced seamen and marines, and 
asked them earnestly if they had seen Bill. 
Some paid no attention to him; others laughed 
and passed on; one man slapped him in the 
face. 

When he came back from Germantown he 
found a band playing in front of Mr. Moores’s 
store, and noticed sentries about the place, and 
important-looking officers, with swords and pis- 
tols. He was told that the admiral was up- 
stairs, and that Mr. Moores’s house was now the 
headquarters of the American forces. A great 
resolution welled up in Amatua’s heart. If 
there was one man on earth that ought to know 
about Bill, it was the admiral. Amatua dodged 
a sentry, and running up the steps, he crept 
along the veranda, and peeped into the room 
which Kimberly had exchanged for his sea- 
swept cabin. The admiral sat at a big table 
which was strewn inches high with papers, re- 
ports, and charts. He was writing in his shirt- 
sleeves, and on the chair beside him lay his 
richly embroidered coat and gold-laced cap. 
At another table two men were also writing ; at 
another a single man was nibbling a pen as he 
stared at the paper before him. It reminded 
Amatua of the pastor’s school. Half a dozen 
officers stood grouped in one corner, who were 
whispering to one another, their hands rest- 
ing on their swords. It was all as quiet as 
church, and nothing could be heard but the 
scratch of pens as they raced across the paper. 
Suddenly a frowning officer noticed Amatua at 
the door. “Orderly,” he cried, “drive away 
that boy”; and Amatua was ignominiously 
seized, led downstairs, and thrown roughly 
into the street. 

Amatua cried as though his little heart would 
break. He sat on the front porch of the house, 
careless of the swarming folk about him, and 
took a melancholy pleasure in being jostled and 
trampled on. Oh, it was a miserable world! 


Bill was gone, and any one could cuff a little 
boy who was n’t big enough to hit back. He 
wished that he, too, lay numbered in that pallid 
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row which he had so lately passed, asking 
nothing, wishing nothing, but a few spadefuls 
of kindly earth. More than one sailor patted 
his curly head and lifted him in the air and 
kissed him; but Amatua was too sore to care 
for such attentions. Cruel it was to think that 
the one man alone in Samoa who knew where 
to find Bill, the great chief-captain upstairs, 
was absolutely beyond his power to reach. 
This thought was unbearable to the little boy. 
He nerved himself to try again; he recalled the 
admiral’s grim face, which was not unkindly, 
though sad and stern. After all, nothing worse 
could befall him than a beating. Again he 
dodged the lower sentry, and sprang up the 
stairs like a cat. Again he gazed into that still 
room and listened to the everlasting pens. 
This time he was discovered in an instant; the 
orderly pounced at him, and Amatua, with his 
heart in his mouth, rushed toward the admiral, 
and threw himself on his knees beside him. 
The old man put a protecting arm around his 
neck, and the orderly, foiled in the chase, 
could do nothing else than salute. 

“Anderson,” said the admiral to an officer, 
“it is the second time the boy has been here. 
I tell you he is after something, and we are not 
in a position to disregard anything in this ex- 
traordinary country. He may have a message 
from King Mataafa. Send for Moores.” Ina 
few moments that gentleman appeared, and he 
was bidden to ask Amatua what he wanted. 
The officers gathered close behind their chief, 
and even the assiduous writers looked up. 

“What does he want?” demanded the ad- 
miral, who had no time to spare. 

“ He wants to find a sailor named Bill,” cried 
Moores. “He ’s afraid Bill is drowned, and 
thought he would ask you.” 

Every one smiled save the admiral. 
you sure that is all?” he said. 

“He says he loved Bill very much,” said 
Moores, “and has searched the beach and the 
hospital and even the lock-up without finding 
him. Says he even waited alongside the Nip- 
sic for an hour.” 

“ Half my men are named Bill,” said Kim- 
berly ; “ but I fear his Bill is numbered with the 
rest of our brave boys who went down last 
night. Moores,” he went on, “take the lad 
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below,.and give him any little thing he fancies 
in the store.” 

Amatua did n’t quite know whether he would 
be taken out and shot, or handed over to the 
corporal’s guard below for punishment, but he 
bravely tramped beside Mr. Moores, prepared 
to face the worst. He felt dizzy and faint when 
they got below, and Mr. Moores popped him 
up on the counter, and asked him, in his 
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veranda, “if you have nothing better to do, 
just take that kid along with you. 
to find a sailor named Bill, and he is n’t sure 
but that he was drowned last night. He ’s so 
cut up that he won’t take any marbles.” 

Bostock stopped Amatua, and took his hand 
in his own. “ We ll go find Bill,” he said. 

“ Bill, my friend,” said Amatua, drawing on 
his few words of English. 


He’s crazy 
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jolly way, whether he would prefer candy or 
some marbles. “The great chief-captain said 
you were a brave boy, and should have a pres- 
ent,” said Mr. Moores. 
Amatua shook his head. 
lost interest in such trifles. “Thank his Maj- 
esty, the admiral,” he said in his stately way, 
“but an aching heart takes no pleasure in such 
If you do not mind, I will go out and 
look again for Bill. Perhaps, if I change my 
mind, I will come back and choose marbles,” 
he added cautiously ; and with that he scram- 
bled off the counter and made for the door. 
“Oh, Bostock,” cried Moores to a strapping 
naval officer who was lounging on the front 


Somehow he had 


things. 
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* Bill, or bust!” cried Bostock. 

Again was the search begun for Bill, along 
the main street and in the alleys and through 
the scattered native settlements behind the 
town, as far as the Uvea huts, at Vaimoso, and 
the slums of the Niene Islanders. Bostock let 
no seaman pass unnoticed, and even a heavy 
fatigue-party coming back from work on the 
wrecks — sixty men and two officers— were 
lined up at Bostock’s request, and Amatua was 
led through the disciplined ranks in search of 
Bill. Even the Nipsic was boarded by the in- 
defatigable Bostock and the weary little boy ; 
and although repairs were being rushed at a 
tremendous pace, and every one looked over- 
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driven and out of temper, the huge fighting-ship 
was overhauled from top to bottom. From the 
grimy stoke-hole, where everything dripped oil 
and the heat was insupportable, to the great 
maintop, where men were busy at the rigging, 
and from the crowded quarters of the seamen 
to the sodden and salt-smelling mess-room, 
where the red came off the cushions like blood, 
the pair made their way in search of Bill. 

Bostock led him back to land, and said 
good-by to him at the corner of the Apia Hotel. 
He tried to raise his spirits, and atone for their 
failure to find Bill, by the present of a quarter. 
Amatua accepted it with quiet gratitude, al- 
though the gift had none of the cheering effect 
upon him that Bostock so desired. The little 
fellow was heart-sick and ready to cry, and all 
the quarters in the world could not have con- 
soled him for the loss of Bill. The naval offi- 
cer followed him with his eyes as he trudged 
sorrowfully home. He, too, had lost a lifelong 
friend in that awful night, and he, too, felt des- 
olate and alone. 

Amatua lost all hope of ever seeing Bill 
again, as time slipped away, and one day melted 
into another. He made friends with Bostock, 
and spent many a pleasant hour in the com- 
pany of that jovial officer. He grew immensely 
fond of him, and followed him everywhere about 
like a dog; but for all that he did not love him 
as he had loved Bill. Those were exciting 
times in Apia, and there was much to amuse 
and distract a little boy. In the day Bill often 
passed from his thoughts, for the incessant 
panorama that life had now become precluded 
any other thought ; but at night, when he awoke 
in the early hours and heard the cocks a-call- 
ing, then it was that his heart turned to Bill and 
overflowed with tenderness for his lost friend. 

Two days after the storm — two as men count, 
but centuries in Amatua’s calendar —the British 
ship Calliope returned to port, strained and 
battered by that terrible hour when, with her 
bearings red-hot, and her ponderous engines 
throbbing under the biggest head of steam they- 
had ever known, she had torn her way into the 
teeth of the hurricane, inch by inch, foot by 
foot, and gained the safety of the open ocean. 
And in that hour of stress and peril, just as the 
great vessel swept past the American flagship 
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Trenton, and it began to dawn on all that she 
was saved, the old admiral had bidden his men 
cheer, and six hundred throats had responded 
to his call. 

The flagship was doomed; the “Eber” had 
gone down before their eyes with every soul on 
board; the Adler lay shattered on the reef; the 
seas were bursting over the Vandalia; and they 
could watch the men falling from her clustered 
yards and tops; and still they could cheer the 
Calliope as she steamed through the jaws of the 
pass and headed for sea! 

I tell you, boys, that cheer will echo down 
the ages! 

You may ask, what has all this to do with 
Amatua? But just wait a minute. Amatua 
did n’t think that the return of the Calliope 
mattered very much, either, and he paid no 
particular attention as he saw her lying in the 
bay. His little head was far too full of some- 
thing else for him to bother about another 
man-of-war. He knew all about men-of-war 
by this time, for he had the freedom of the 
Nipsic’s ward-room and he took breakfast regu- 
larly with his friends, the officers. They had given 
him a gold-laced cap and a tin sword, and the 
tailor had made him a blue jacket with shoulder- 
straps and brass buttons and the stripes of a 
second lieutenant. He had his own appointed 
station when the ship beat to quarters and the 
great fighting-machine prepared for action; for 
the Nipsic had been safely got off the reef and 
once more divided the waters of the bay. 

Amatua’s duty was to hold the ship’s pet 
goat, and prevent it from butting confusion 
into the gun-divisions. Amatua will never for- 
get the day when he was dragged the entire 
length of the gun-deck clinging manfully to the 
infuriated goat, while the gravity and decorum 
of the whole ship fled to the winds. Even the 
captain was convulsed ; and when at last the 
little second lieutenant got it under con- 
trol, and began to whack it with the flat of 
his little tin sword, the men choked at their 
guns, and the officers roared aloud. 

But I had begun to say that Amatua never 
thought twice of the Calliope’s return, so full 
was his head with another thing. Bostock had 
promised to take him to the raft where men 
were diving for the Trenton’s treasure-chest. 
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It was a beautiful morning as they pulled 
out in a shore boat and reached the raft where 
the work was in progress. As the Americans 
possessed no-diving apparatus, Kane, the British 
captain, had lent them the one he carried, and 
six good men who had some experience in such 
matters. Amatua was disappointed, after he 
had got on board, to find so little to interest 
him. He examined the pump with which two 
men were keeping life in the diver below; 
but he could not understand the sense of it, and 
the continuous clank, clank, clank soon grew 
monotonous. Except a tin pail with the men’s 
lunch in it, the brass-bound breaker of drinking 
water, and some old clothes, there was nothing 
in the world to attract a little boy. Amatua 
stood beside Bostock and yawned; the little 
second lieutenant longed to be on shore and 
playing marbles with his friends in civil life. 
He was half asleep when Bostock plucked his 
arm and pointed into the depths beneath. A 
glittering shell-fish of ponderous weight and 
monstrous size was slowly rising to the surface. 
Every one rushed to the side of the raft, save 
only the two men at the pumps, who went on 
unmoved. Amatua clung to Bostock. Higher 
and higher came the great shell-fish, until its 
great, brassy, goggling-eyed head appeared hor- 
ribly above the water. Amatua could have 
fainted. The crew behaved with incredible 
daring, and seized the great, shiny, bulging 
monster with the utmost fearlessness. It was a 
frightful sight to see it step on the raft and toil 
painfully to the center, as though it had been 
wounded in some mortal part. One of the men 
lifted a hammer as though to kill it, and began 
to tap, tap, tap on some weak spot in the neck. 
Then he threw down the hammer, detached the 
long suckers which reached from the beast’s 
snout, and started to unscrew its very head 
from its body. Amatua looked on in a maze; 
he was shaking with fear and horror; yet the 
fascination of that brassy monster drew him 
close. 

Suddenly the creature sank on its knees, and 
the man who was twisting its head off gripped 
the head in both his hands and lifted it up. 
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And underneath — wonder of wonders !— ther 
was the face of a man—a white man! 

And the white man was Bill! 

With a gasp Amatua threw himself into hi 
friend’s arms, wet and dripping though he was. 
What did he care for an; 
thing, now that Bill was 
found again ! 

Bostock told the seaman 
how Amatua had gone to 
the admiral to find him, 
and had searched the town 
for days, until his heart was 





““ AMATUA’S DUTY WAS TO HOLD THE SHIP'S PET GOAT.” 


nigh broken. Bill blubbered in his coat of 
mail, and hugged and kissed the little fellow. 

“ And where have you been all this time?” 
asked Bostock. 

“Oh, I ’m the bo’s’n’s mate of the Calli- 
ope,” said Bill; “and what with the knocking 
about we got, I ’ve been kept hard at it on the 
rigging.” 

“ You have been badly missed,” said Bostock. 

“Bless his old heart!” said the sailor, “1 
think a lot of my little Am.” 
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ONE evening a little red Squirrel had just 
rolled himself up in his warm nest in the hollow 
of an old tree, when he heard a Bat, who al- 
ways slept with his head hanging down and his 
feet up, say to a Stork, who was asleep stand- 
ing on one long leg: “ Do you know, you look 
very queer sleeping there on one leg ?” 

“ Do I, indeed ?” said the Stork, waking up. 
“ Well, I wish you could see how odd you look 
when asleep, with your head where your feet 
should be! How do you sleep that way ?” 

“Ha, ha! Ho, ho.” laughed an old Opos- 
sum, who was hanging from a limb by his tail. 
“1 assure you, I am extremely comfortable in 


this restful position. Why,” he continued, 
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“If I had a tail where my nose should be, 
As the Elephant has, as well as his mother, 
I ’d hang like a hammock from tree to tree, 
And swing from one tail to the other. 


And really, you have no idea how very sooth- 
ing it is to hang by one’s tail.” 

“Oh, my!” said a little fat Pig, “it ’s hard 
enough to have a long straight tail like yours, 
without being hung up by it.” Then, curling his 
little tail tighter, he waddled off, with a scorn- 
ful sniff and a grunt; and the Squirrel buried 
his nose in his bed, that they might not hear 
him laugh; but he made such queer noises 
trying to smother his laughter that the others, 
not knowing he was. there, became alarmed. 
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The Stork, quickly putting his other leg 
down, cried: “ What’s that?” The Opossum 
unwound his tail, the Bat stood up on his feet, 
and both said: “ Who ’s that? What ’s that?” 

Then a little Echo fairy came bounding 


THE OPOSSUM, OWL, BAT, STORK, AND PIG 


along in cap and bells, repeating after them: 
“Who ’s that? What’s that?” as he madly 
scurried away, until the woods echoed. 

A wise old Owl, hearing him, went to see 
what was the matter. As he approached, he 
heard them talking, and listened. 

“ The idea,” growled the Opossum, “ of that 
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A SLEEPY LITTLE STORY. 


stupid little Pig really wanting his tail curled 
up in that absurd fashion, when a nice straight 
tail like mine is so beautiful.” 

The Squirrel dived deep in his bed, shaking 
with laughter, for he could not help it. 

Then the Owl stood 
before them, and said 
to the Opossum: “ O 
course we are quit 
dazzled by the beauty 
of your lovely straight 
tail, but, 
member, 


pray, re- 


“The Pig wears his tail 
in a twist instead, 

And the Bat is content to 
sleep on his head; 

So you see it ’s a matter 
of fashion and taste. 
You should never judge 
others in haste, in haste, 
You should 

others in haste. 


never judge 


Still,” said he, blinking 
very hard, “ why any 
one in his nght mind 
should want to sleep 
all night, when it ’s so 
much pleasanter to 
sleep in the daytime, / 
can’t imagine.” 

The little Squirrel 
smiled, and, nestling 
down in his warm, 
comfortable 
crooned this contented 
little song: 


bed, he 


“The Opossum may hang 
by his tail; 
The Bat may sleep on his 
head ; 
The Stork may sleep on 
one leg on a rail; 
But J sleep all night in a bed, a bed, 
I sleep all night in a bed!” 


And soon they were all fast asleep, except the 
Owl,who flew noiselessly away,and the little Echo 
fairy, who went off repeating in a sleepy voice: 

«J sleep all night in a bed, a bed, 

I sleep all night in a bed!” 























THE DON’S BOOTS. 


By Tupor JENKs. 


THEY were beautiful boots, of Spanish leather; 
And there stood Pedro, wondering whether 
He ’d dare to try them on his feet. 
“1 know they ’d fit me like a glove; 
And the owner snoring up above, 
Would never know!” A gentle shove, 
A pull, a stamp. The fit was neat. 
“ Aha!” cried Pedro, with a grin, 
“ Though I am Boots at this country inn, 
At least I have an instep high 
As any grandee’s, far or nigh! 
While as for stepping off in style — 
Just watch me now!” Then, with a smile, 
He took one stride — and into the night 
Poor Pedro vanished from their sight 
Like a fast express that with a roar 
Whizzes by and is seen no more! 





The fat old cook and the scullery maid 
For an instant stood, too much afraid 

To move a muscle or raise a cry. 

Pedro was gone, and they did n’t know 

why. 

So they stared for half a minute; 

Then shrieked the cook: “There ’s 
; magic in it!” 


VoL. XXVI.— 36. 
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“Murder! Thieves!” So the scullion tried 
To lend her aid; then “ Fire!” she cried. 
Away both sped up the rickety stair, 

With beating hearts and disheveled hair, 


THE DON’S BOOTS. 


Persia — Turkey — realms Chinese ; 
Japan — Pacific — American States ; 
‘All things come to him who waits.’ 


Well, a thousand steps will bring him round. 
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To rouse the landlord. He ran straightway 
To the room where, sleeping soundly, lay 
Don Magicando, who that morn 

Those fatal boots had proudly worn. 


They roused the Don, and explained the case. 

A singular smile o’erspread his face 

As he asked: “So the lad tried on 
boots ? 

I hope he ’s one whom traveling suits! 

Which way did he go? It will be best 


my 


If he happened to turn to east or west.” 
* He started east,” the cook replied, 

“And straightway vanished from my side!” 
“T see,” said the Don; “it ’s very plain. 
Let me see; we are now in Spain. 
Mediterranean — Italy — Greece ; 
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ROUSED THE DON, AND EXPLAINED THE CASE.” 


In twenty minutes he ’ll be found 
Somewhere near the westward door, 
Opposite where he was before!” 

This queer-sounding rigamarole 

Scared mine host to his inmost soul; 
He thought the Don was out of his head 


Till, seeing his face, the other said: 


“He ’s wearing my Seven-League Soots, you 


know ; 
Around the world must Pedro go! 
I ’m glad he chose the eastward track, 
For now the boots may bring him back. 
Northward and southward much would 
hinder — 
They ’d be frozen, or burned to a cinder! 
Luckily for me, this time 
Their journey lies in the temperate clime. 
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Kindly withdraw; I ‘ll dress and come 
down, 
So I may stop your meddlesome clown. 
He may go by, and never stop, 
Unless I ’m there to make him drop!” 
So Don Magicando took his stand 
At the westward door, with wand in hand. 
Suddenly came a 
whizzing sound ; — 


With a single wave anata 
~~ “Sy, 
he brought to SSS 


the ground 


The breathless Pedro, who fell with a thud, 
Slid a few yards, then stopped in the mud. 


After his record-breaking flight 

Pedro was but a sorry sight; 

He was splashed, bedraggled, tired, and torn, 
Speechless, travel-stained, and worn. 

And not till the Don had gone away 
Had Pedro a single word to say ; 

But after a while the story came out, 

To the wondering household ranged about. 
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“You ’d find it queer,” he began, “to be 
whirled 
In Seven-League Boots around the world. 
I started in haste, as the cook can tell, 
And, bounding over the landscape, fell 
Plump in the Mediterranean Sea, 
Where ’t would have been all up with me, 
Except that I had no time to be drowned 
Before I had stepped again on the 
ground. 


} “In a minute or two I struck on the 
dome 

{| Of St. Peter’s Church, somewhere in 

Rome; 


“THE BREATHLESS PEDRO FELL WITH A THUD.” 


From there I passed to a neighboring hill, 

Where I stepped on a cart, and caused a 
spill; 

But the damage I could n’t pause to in- 
quire, 

Since I balanced one foot on a village spire 

Till another step secured for me 

A souse in the Adriatic Sea, 
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Whence I was brought to a strip of sand 

That borders upon some Turkish land. 

Then I lit on a merchant, but could n’t 
stay 

To ask him what there was to pay 

Ere a few more paces—nine or ten— 

In the Black Sea gave me a ducking again. 





THE DON’S BOOTS. 
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But I must have crossed the Pacific Ocean 
To American soil, where desert and plain 
Dried me thoroughly out again. 


“T quite enjoyed my American trip, 


For I crossed the rivers without a dip. 
And when I came to the eastern shore 


““*1 STEPPED ON A CART, AND CAUSED A SPILL.’” 


‘Next I climbed the Caucasus height, 


And viewed the Caspian Sea with fright, 

But could n’t halt, so in I went, 

And the boots were soaked to their heart’s 
content. 

I was drying again while from Turkestan 

I crossed over China to far Japan; 

And then I was thoroughly drenched once 
more ; 

It was splash, dip, souse! till I came to 
shore, 

And lit on a prince, or a mandarin, 

Who at dinner sat, just about to begin. 

How I survived I have n’t a notion; 


I began to think of Spain once more. 

But I fear, my friends, I should try in 
vain 

To tell what it was to cross the main 

In a series of jumps, when each one meant 

A dive in the salty element! 

How glad I was you may understand 

To come again to my native land. 


“ But the sight I saw which was most sur- 
prising 
Was to see the sun again arising! 
When I left, the sun had set; 
When half-way round, the sun I met 
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Shooting upward A Then ’t was night. My 
from the sea, WN flight was o’er; 
Till it passed just ~~ \\ Gladly I was home once 


more! 
Let travel be for those 


over me. 
’'T was morning — 

noon; ere I 

could wink 
Down the west I 
saw it sink; 


it suits — 
I have no use for Seven- 
League Boots!” 


“ But, Pedro,” asked the 
fat old cook, 
“Why did n’t you stop to 
take a look 
At some of the wonderful 
sights you found ? 
Why did you rush so 
swiftly round ?” 


“Well,” said Pedro, “it 

would n’t do. 
I ’d only stepped out for 

a minute or two, 

And I was afraid you ’d worry, 

you see, 

Or wonder what had become of me. 

Besides, those boots would have it so— 

For Seven-League Boots are built to 
go! 

I ’m not the sort that cares to roam; 

I ’m always homesick far from home. 

And so, when buying, I shall choose 

A pair of nice, old, easy shoes!” 
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THE snow lay sparkling on the Rockbridge 
valley road, as young Mistress Dorothy Cabell 
came riding briskly along, with the red glow of 
the late afternoon sun full in her face. She 
was mounted on a pretty bay pony, which 
pranced and curveted gaily in the nipping air, 
while a few paces behind rode her little black 
maid “Jinny,” with short legs dangling over 
the sleek sides of a ponderous bald-faced nag, 
upon whose shoulders was securely strapped a 
big, bumpy-looking bundle. 

Mistress Dolly found it hard to adjust her 
pace to “Tobias’s” dignified jog, for her spirits 
were dancing as merrily as her pony’s feet. 
Finally she gave him the rein, and sped down 
the road at a swinging canter till she was al- 
most out of sight of her young handmaid; then 
she wheeled and came dashing back, her cheeks 
and eyes glowing, and her brown curls a-flying 
under the big feathered hat. Jinny still 
sat like a small ebony statue, her eyes fixed 
solemnly upon her mistress, and her arms 
rigidly extended, grasping the reins over the 
huge parcel before her. 

Mistress Dolly stopped short in the middle 
of the road, and her pony fell to pawing the 
snow impatiently while she waited for her little 
maid to come up. 

“Jinny,” she called, “come faster, and ride 
beside me. ’T is a ball we are going to, not 
a funeral. Besides, we have yet four miles to 
Greenway, and the sun is almost set.” 


“‘Yais, missus,” replied Jinny, obediently, 
thumping her feet against Tobias’s round sides. 
“Go ‘long, T’bias. Dis yer hoss so tarnal 
stumbly, I ’s plum skeered to trot ’im. Back 
yond’, on de bridge, he jes’ natchelly stumble’ 
over his own big hoofs, an’ little ’mo’ ’n’ he ’d 
spill’ de whole load in de branch. Yo’ like 
t’ ain’t had no pa’ty dress nor no nigger, li'l’ 
missus”; and she rolled her eyes mournfully 
at Mistress Dolly. 

“T trust nothing has fallen out,” said Mis 
tress Dolly, anxiously, leaning over and exam- 
ining the knobby bundle. “If I should lose 
my gold comb, or the ostrich fan Aunt Car- 
rington gave me, I should be in a pretty 
plight. Did you put in my smelling-bottle, 
Jinny? And the powder-puff? Seeing that 
my Lord of Fairfax is a bachelor, I doubt if 
such women’s nonsense is to be found at 
Greenway. I wonder—” But here Mistress 
Dolly’s thoughts outran her tongue, and her 
voice trailed off into silence as she gave her- 
self over to contemplating the glory that the 
evening was to bring forth. 

For she was going to her first grown-up ball ; 
and not an ordinary ball, by any means, but 
the most splendid affair of the year — the great 
Colonial Ball, which the Earl of Fairfax gave 
every New Year’s Eve at his Virginia home, 
Greenway Court. The old earl chose to live 
to himself for three hundred and sixty-four 
days of the year; but on each New Year’s Eve 
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he threw open his house to guests who came 
from every corner of the world (or so it 
seemed to Mistress Dorothy, who had so far 
gazed at the world only from one small corner), 
and notables from far and near came to do his 
lordship honor. There would be handsome 
officers from his Majesty’s army, who did the 
minuet most divinely, and distinguished gentle- 
men from Richmond and New York, and even 
Governor Dinwiddie and his secretaries from 
Williamsburg. Moreover, all the most beau- 
tiful of the famous Virginia beauties would be 
there, panoplied each with her most engaging 
smile and dimple. And when the fiddles be- 
gan to scrape in the great drawing-room, the 
hum of talk would die breathlessly away, as 
the old earl, dressed in evening clothes of the 
plainest color and cut, but of exquisite texture, 
stepped forth and chose the most charming and 
graceful damsel in the room to walk with him 
through the minuet. 

To be Queen of the Colonial Ball was the 
summit of social eminence to which any maiden 
of the Virginia valley dared to aspire. The 
one so honored was set with the seal of social 
ascendancy as surely as any queen on a throne — 
for one year. Then upon the next New Year's 
Eve she yielded her scepter to another, who 
held supreme sway as she had done. Years 
ago, in the days when Mistress Dolly’s Aunt 
Carrington was the beautiful Patty Bolling, she 
had been chosen Queen of the Colonial Ball. 
Mistress Dolly was to be in her aunt’s care to- 
night, and she reflected how people had often 
said she was the very shadow of what her Aunt 
Carrington had been in her youthful days. 

Then she thought of her own modest fame 
for grace in the minuet — how she was the pride 
of the London dancing-master who put the 
children of the wealthy Virginia valley gentle- 
folk through their steps. And she thought 
with maidenly satisfaction of the wondrous 
rose-colored brocade gown in the parcel on 
Tobias’s back, of the brilliant color it lent her 
eyes and cheeks, and of the graceful folds of 
the shining satin as it fell in rich curves from 
her shoulders far out along the floor. She 
glanced down at her little patrician feet, shod 
at present in stubby, plantation-made brogans, 
and she thought of the clocked stockings and 
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““THERE WOULD BE HANDSOME AND DISTINGUISHED 


high-heeled French slippers, which displayed so 
enchantingly the curve of her slim ankle. And 
last, she remembered Jinny’s clasped hands and 
voluble admiration as Dolly stood arrayed in all 
her ball finery, and with the coquettish crescent- 
shaped patch placed near the dimple in her 
chin — and suddenly her heart almost stopped 
beating at the amazing audacity of the hope 
that arose in her. 

“Fie upon you, Dolly Cabell!” she mur- 
mured, in such vehement scorn that her pony, 
whose gait had subsided to a peaceful jog, 
pricked up his ears and began to prance. 
“ Fie upon you, for a vain, foolish girl! What 
are you, that you should dance the minuet with 
my Lord of Fairfax? ‘ Vanity of vanities; all 
is vanity,’” she repeated, and then laughed. 
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She felt vaguely that such a sentiment might 
be unflattering to her noble host. Mistress 
Dolly was only sixteen, and at sixteen one 
is not usually distinguished for worldly wis- 
dom; still, she fully realized the necessity of 
putting the ambitious thought Behind her. 
By the time she had arrived at 

this virtuous conclusion the sun + | 

was set, and in the semi-darkness : 
Mistress Dorothy and her maid 
reached the home of her Aunt 
Carrington, which lay next to 
Greenway. On riding up to the 
house, they found that fw, 
Madam Carrington, <\— ey 
who was to assist his \ . 
lordship in receiving Vi 
his guests, had already , 
gone to Greenway, but 
had left orders that \ 
Uncle Caleb, the black 
butler, should ride 
over directly with Mis- 
tress Dolly. So when 
she finally entered the 
great arched gateway 

with her two attend- 

ants it was quite dark, 


but in a blaze of light “IN A MOMENT HE STOOD BOWING BEFORE MISTRESS 
DOROTHY CABELL.” 


which shone down the 
avenue from the great house she could see gay 
forms that were moving briskly about inside. 

A servant in gorgeous livery helped her to 
dismount at the door, and she held her breath 
as Uncle Caleb carefully unstrapped the bundle 
from Tobias’s back and deposited it tenderly in 
Jinny’s outstretched arms. A bewildering crowd 
of equipages and footmen blocked the way to 
the steps; but another servant piloted her 
through, and, with Jinny at her heels, she passed 
along a crimson carpet into the house, and 
up a paneled oaken staircase to the dressing- 
rooms above. 

As Mistress Dorothy paused a moment on 
the stairway-landing at Greenway Court, she 
caught her first Cinderella glimpse of a ball; 
and the real Cinderella herself surely never 
saw a more dazzling spectacle. In those days 
balls began early, though it is a regrettable fact 
that they also continued late, and the guests 


were nearly all assembled: officers in magnificent 
scarlet uniforms resplendent with gold decora- 
tions, ladies arrayed in rustling, gleaming stufis 
of every kind and color, and gentlemen, be- 
wigged and bepowdered, in garments whose 
rainbow tints proclaimed that they were not 
to be outdone in brilliancy by 
the ladies’ attire. j 

In the midst of this panorama 
of color Mistress Dolly 
caught sight of a figure 
in a plain dark suit, with 
irreproachable 
neckcloth and 

black vel- 
<» Vet small- 

clothes. 
The only conspic- 
uous thing about his 
attire was a beautiful 
sword, with a gem- 
studded hilt, which 
hung at his side. The 
man’s face was not 
handsome, but it be- 
spoke a dignity and 
nobility which came 
not alone from his 
blazoned shield and 
quarterings. As he 
welcomed his guests with a fine courtesy, Mis- 
tress Dolly knew that it was Lord Fairfax, who 
in her father’s lifetime had been one of his 
well-known and loved friends. 

Jinny was waiting for her at the head of 
the stairs, and people were crowding down, so 
she passed on into one of the great bed- 
chambers. Most of the guests were below, so 
the dressing-rooms were almost empty. ‘Ten- 
derly the wonderful parcel was laid upon the 
bed, and each delicate, lavender-scented gar- 
ment shaken from its folds. The fan, the 
comb, the powder-puff, all had come safely. 
Mistress Dorothy’s brown curls were gathered 
into a knot on the crown of her pretty head, 
and powdered very lightly. ‘Then, as Jinny 
knelt at her feet and drew off the clumsy 
brogans and coarse woolen stockings, Mistress 
Dorothy gave a contented sigh. She was just 
a trifle vain of her slim little feet, and it cer- 
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tainly was a satisfaction to realize that they 
As Jinny rose to get 


were becomingly shod. 





*““WHEN SHE FINALLY ENTERED THE GREAT 


the silk stockings and pink slippers, her mistress 
lay back luxuriously in a big arm-chair, swing- 
ing her bare feet and softly humming a tune. 
Presently she was startled by an exclamation 
from Jinny, who was rummaging recklessly 
among the garments on the bed. 

“What is it, Jinny?” she cried sharply. 
“Be careful; you are rumpling my gown.” 
But Jinny only began to whimper, and tossed 
among the delicate clothes still more wildly. 

Mistress Dolly sprang from her chair, and 
pattering over to her little maid, she seized 
her by the arm. “Jinny, oh, Jinny,” she 
cried, her voice echoing in the empty room, 


, 


“something is n’t—is n’t lost, is it?” 

For answer, Jinny turned with a tragic air, 
and held before her gaze a pair of rose-colored 
stockings and—one slipper! “De oder ’n 
she murmured; “it — 


ain’t here, lil’ missus,” 
-ain’t — here!” 

Mistress Dolly snatched the precious dress 
from the bed and shook it roughly, but no slip- 
per fell from its shining folds. Then she let 
it fall again in a heap, and quickly taking a 
taper from one of the sconces on the mantel- 
shelf, she thrust it into her little maid’s hands. 
“Go quickly, Jinny, and search for it,” she 
gasped, giving her a little push. 

As she opened the door into the silent hall, 
a hum of talk and laughter came to her from 
below the stairs and seemed to mock her. 
Jinny ran sobbing to the staircase, and leaned 
far over the oaken rail; but the flickering 
candle showed no lost slipper to the eager 
VoL. XXVI.— 37. 
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eyes straining from above. The upper floor 
was deserted; even the black waiting-maids 
had gone to peep 
at the ball from 
the servants’ quar- 
ters. Aunt Car- 
rington was no- 
where to be seen. 
She doubt- 
less moving busily 
lord- 
ship’s guests, all 


was 


among his 
unconscious of 
her little niece’s 
miserable plight. 
At this thought 
two great tears rolled down Mistress Dolly’s 


WAS QUITE DARK.” 


cheeks and splashed dismally on the floor be- 


low. “ What shall I do?” she whispered, with 








“*JINNY LEANED FAR OVER THE OAKEN RAIL.’ 
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her face against the balustrade. “I can- 

not go downstairs — I cannot dance 

the minuet in these brogans. I 

—oh, I would I had never 

come!” And she ran back 

into the room and threw 

herself miserably across 

the foot of the bed. 
Just then Jinny came 

back, whimpering piti- 

fully. “ Li’l missus,” 

she sobbed, “I neb- 

ber done it a-pur- 

pose. I 

meant to 

Y’ ain’t gwine to 

whup me, is you, 

lil’ missus? It mus’ 

’a’ done spill’ out 


— 
= 


nebber 
lose it. 


when T’bias stum- 
ble’ on de Boilin’ 
Spring bridge, dere.’ 

In the presence of 
Jinny’s weak fright 
Mistress Dolly felt her 
self-respect return. She 
was too proud to appear 
anything but dignified be- 
fore her young servant, and 
she had been taught that the 
blacks looked to their white 
masters for example; so she sat 
up and dried her eyes furtively on say 
an edge of the bed-tester curtain. 

“ Certainly shall not be : 
whipped, Jinny,” she said, with de- 
cision. “You are 
Now come quickly and dress me. 
down to Aunt Carrington. Of 
shall not dance,” —-trying hard to swallow 


’ 


you 
OTHER IN 
not to blame. BRO 
I am going 
course | 


the lump in her throat,—“but I am _ going 
now, for it is almost time for the ball to 
commence.” 

Neither spoke while Jinny arrayed her in her 
ball finery. little 
heavy as her mistress’s as she deftly put on 


The maid’s heart was as 
the beautiful dress, adjusted the gold comb, 
and put the fan, smelling-bottle, and coquettish 
lace handkerchief into her hand. But even in 


her grief Mistress Dorothy could not fail to 








“ONE FOOT IN THE DAINTY 
SATIN SLIPPER, AND THE 
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>» see that she looked “proper well,” and 


“~~ she was glad that the tears had n 
made her nose red. She o1 
caught her breath sharp) 


when she lifted her train to 
.\ descend the stairs, and 
\ saw one foot cased in the 
dainty satin slipper, and 
the other in the rough, 
\ \ home-made brogan. 
She came straight to 
the drawing-room, 
and stood for a sec 
ond till Madam Car- 
rington spied her, 
and came 
her with 


toward 
two or 
three _red-coated 
officers. There was 
a brief pause of ad- 
miration as she en- 
tered the 
the arm of a dashing 
cavalier, literally with 
her best foot forward. 
But though poor Mis- 
tress Dolly thought all 
the world must hear the 


room on 


hideous clatter of her rough 


/ boot on the polished floor, 
and the inquisitive glances 


made her cheeks burn, she only 
eee carried her head the higher. 

The old earl was standing chat- 
ting with some friends when he 
spied Mistress Dolly ; but he came 
_ forward to meet her, and bowed 
low over her hand as Madam Carrington pre- 
sented her. “A worthy niece of a beautiful 
aunt,” he said gallantly, “and one who, I doubt 
not, will follow in her footsteps. I can pay you 
no greater compliment, Mistress Cabell, than to 
predict that you shall.” Then he spoke a few 
graceful words about Mistress Dorothy’s father, 
whereat her eyes glistened with pride, and for a 
moment she forgot her clattering shoe, as she 
listened to this noble old gentleman’s praise of 
one so dear to her. 

As the young girl moved off with her aunt, 
the childless old man gazed after her for a 
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moment with a look in which admiration, rem- 
iniscence, and a little sadness were mingled; 
and as a bevy of gaily dressed dandies closed 
in about her, he turned away with a slight sigh, 
and fell to talking with a lady at his side. 

Presently the scrape and shriek of tuning 
fiddles pierced through the great room, and 
the noise of talking subsided to an expect- 
ant murmur. The belles patted their curls 
and unfurled their fans with fluttering hearts, 
and waited. Every eye was fixed upon the 
old earl as he gave the sign to the black 
musicians; then, as the opening strains of the 
stately Boccherini minuet broke from the fid- 
dles, his eye traveled quickly round the room, 
and he crossed to wivere Madam Carrington 
sat, and in a moment stood bowing before 
Mistress Dorothy Cabell! 

Poor Mistress Dolly never knew quite how 
it happened. She felt only half-conscious 
as she raised her eyes to the sea of faces, and 
saw the Earl of Fairfax standing before her, 
with his hand on his sword-hilt, soliciting with 
his best bow the honor of her hand for the 
minuet. Her heart beat in her throat, and she 
half rose to her feet ; then she remembered, and 
the smile died away on her lips. She tried to 
speak, but could not articulate the words. “I 
crave your pardon, my lord,” she murmured 
breathlessly ; “I—I must beg your lordship 
to excuse me.” 

In a trice the eye-glasses were up, and every 
dowager and dandy was staring at poor Mistress 
Dolly as if they would pierce her through. 
She could feel her Aunt Carrington’s astonished 
gaze, and the amazed glances of the slighted 
beauties ; and, worst of all, the earl still stood 
before her, looking as if he had not compre- 
hended her words. Then, as Mistress Dolly 
did not speak nor look up, the old man’s 
face took on an expression first surprised and 
then deeply hurt, and, with a stiff bow, he 
turned on his heel and walked away. In a few 
minutes he was walking composedly through 
the minuet with Mrs. Anne Churchill, a buxom 
widow of forty, and the company was struggling 
to recover its composure. 

She had refused to be Queen of the Colonial 
Ball! What a tale for the gossip-lovers! 
Would any one have believed such insolence 
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possible if they had not seen it? Mistress 
Dolly felt the whispered criticisms rather 
than heard them, and her cheeks and brow 
were flaming. She stole a glance at her Aunt 
Carrington; but that lady was gazing straight 
before her with her head in the air, too proud 
to question her niece as to her remarkable con- 
duct before a roomful of strangers. Poor Mis- 
tress Dolly! She stood the battery of curious 
eyes throughout the whole of that long, long 
dance; then, as the gentlemen were bowing 
and leading their fair partners to their seats she 
slipped quietly from her place beside Madam 
Carrington, and out of the room. 

She had no thought of where she was going. 
Anywhere away from the glaring lights and 
screaming fiddles and staring eyes! If she were 
only at home, snug in her white-canopied bed, 
with her mother to comfort her while she sobbed 
out the pitiful little tale! 
fort if she could only find Jinny, and they two 


It would be a com- 


could steal quietly over to Aunt Carrington’s, 
out of the noise and glare. Her head ached, 
and the great clattering boot hurt her foot. She 
had ridden seven miles that afternoon, and she 
was so weary ! 

Mistress Dolly’s rovings and reflections were 
cut short at the same moment. She had wan- 
dered into another part of the house, where 
the noise of the ball came to her only as a 
faint murmur. 
threshold of a 


Suddenly she paused on the 
little lined with book- 
shelves, and lighted only by the dancing gleams 
A huge 


room 


of a log fire on the broad hearth. 
leathern chair was drawn up cozily before it, 
and on the table near by lay an array of pipes 
and tobacco. Mistress Dolly was looking at 
these curiously when her eye fell upon a little 
dark object on the floor, huddled against the 


big chair. It was Jinny, fast asleep ! 


Mistress Dolly was about to call her 
sharply, but the sorrowful droop of Jinny’s 
shoulders touched her. Poor, faithful little 


maid! Ail her grief was for her young mistress. 
Softly the young girl stole into the room and 
seated herself in the leathern chair. She drew 
the odious boot from her foot, and set it upon 
the floor gently, that she might not awaken her 
little servant. Then her white hand stole down 


and rested affectionately on Jinny’s kinky head, 
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and by and by she too forgot her woes, for she 
fell asleep. 

It was here that his lordship found her, many 
hours later. His guests were departing, and 
Madam Carrington was in a great fright be- 
cause her ward could not be found. They had 
sent over to her home, but nobody had seen 
Mistress Dolly since she had stopped there 
on the way to the ball that evening. The 
earl’s servants had ransacked his house in vain ; 
and my lord himself had chanced to come to 
his little private den, and had stumbled upon 
the truant, curled up in his study-chair before 
the dying fire. 

As the old earl gazed at Mistress Dolly ap- 





‘BY AND BY MISTRESS DOLLY FORGOT HER WOES, FOR SHE FELL ASLEEP.” 


parently taking her ease in his own little den 
after affronting him before his assembled guests, 
his anger rose hot within him. He cleared his 
throat, ready to demand an explanation for her 
presence in this room; but Mistress Dolly 
did not look round. He took a step forward, 
and coughed; but she only stirred uneasily in 
her chair and sighed. Then he saw that she 
was asleep. He looked at her flushed, tear- 
stained face and crumpled gown, and was 
moved to pity; then, as his eye traveled down, 
it fell upon a little stocking-clad foot and a 
heavy brogan lying near by—and he un- 
derstood! 

“ Mistress Cabell,” he called softly ; but still 
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“THE EARL HAD FOUND THE SLIPPER NEAR THE BOILING 


Mistress Dorothy slept. Then, stepping to 
the mantei-shelf, he picked up a heavy silver 
candlestick, and let it fall again; but she did 
not wake. Then the old man tiptoed gently 
out of the room and went in search of Madam 
Carrington. 


The next day, while Mistress Dolly was 
still at her aunt’s home, a black footman in the 
Fairfax livery came over from Greenway Court, 
bearing a parcel for Mistress Cabell, with the 
compliments of my lord. It contained a muddy, 
snow-soaked, rose-colored slipper, and a nose- 
gay of the choicest flowers from his lordship’s 
greenhouses. To the latter was attached a 
billet directed to Mistress Dorothy Cabell, 
telling how the earl himself had ridden forth 
early in the morning, like the knight of old, in 
search of the slipper, and how he had found it 
near the Boiling Spring bridge. His lordship 
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added gallantly that, inasmuch as he knew that 
an old man like himself could not prove ac- 
ceptable to Mistress Cinderella in the réle of 
Prince Charming, he would content himself 
merely with returning the slipper and claiming 
the promise of its lovely owner as his partner 
for the next Colonial Ball. 

And, in truth, Mistress Dolly did queen it 
on the next New Year’s Eve; and a more en- 
chanting belle never reigned in the Virginia 
valley. And this is the story of why she 
affronted his lordship, and how he forgave her. 
I doubt not that many who have heard the 
tale of Mistress Dolly’s refusal from their 
great-grandmothers, and wondered why she 
acted so, now know the reason for the first 
time. The tale is true, for I have in my pos- 
session the identical slipper which fell from 
the bundle on Tobias’s back that winter after- 
noon, and he who doubts may see it. 
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AN IDEAL PORTRAIT. 
By E sie HI. 


A DAINTY maid, demure and shy, 
With sweet, wide eyes and quiet mien, ] 
Who gently greets each passer-by 



































With smile serene, ] 
Then slips away fast as she can,— 
Is that Nan? 2 
A little nun, with folded palms, E 
And pale locks lying aureole-wise, 
Whose lips are stiller than her eyes 
If aught alarms, T 
Whose robe is white as saint’s may be,— 
Is that she? T 
A meek St. Agnes on her knees, D 
fi A shining lily, fair and tall, 
‘ A pearl,—do thoughts of her recall H 
5 Such similes ? 
If some poor poet her picture drew, Fi 
\ Would these do? 
Al 
Just here, my door flying open, 
Suddenly sprang inside 
My heroine, rosy and breathless, Ar 
Kissing me as she cried: 
Hi 
‘*Mama, we ’re having, while you write, 
The most exciting snow-ball fight! Hi 
And Harry says, and Rob and Roy, 
I play as well as any boy! Th 
My scarf is gone—’t was round my neck; 
I ’ve torn my dress the /eastest speck, Ta 
And lost the ribbon off my hair. 
But, mother darling, you ’ll not care, Wh 
For ever since this day begun 
We ’ve had the most splendif’rous fun!” 
Oh. 
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THE BALLAD OF 
BROWN. 





By Maurice THOMPSON. 





Ox, do you know a country lad by name of 
Berry Brown, 

Who rides upon a load of wood along the 
streets of town? 

He has a hat turned up in front and crumpled 
down behind, 

His curly hair so long and fair is tumbled by 
the wind, 

And through his coat his elbows peep, and 
through his boots his toes; 

But everywhere and anywhere he whistles as 
he goes. 


There ’s something strangely taking in the 
eyes of Berry Brown — 

They seem to flash a cheery light along the 
streets of town; 

Despite his coarse and tattered vest, his boots 
and hat forlorn, 

His trousers patched, threadbare, and sagged, 
his shirt so old and worn, 

For every glimpse he gives he takes a measure 
of surprise, 

And everybody wonders where the secret of 
it lies. 


And so his way of sitting there, so steadfast, 

calm, and strong ; 

air, as if his whistling bore wagon and 

wood along ; 

independence and self-trust, the firm-set 

throat and chin, 

working of his muscles when he reins his 

horses in, 

Take hold of one and fascinate, as hints and 
glimpses can, 

When all the glory of a boy is merging into 
man. 


His 


Hi 


77 


The 


Oh, Berry Brown looks careless, but he holds 
his secret well: 


Far hidden in the clouds are heights whereon 
his vision dwell; 

Within him somewhere swells a vein of ancient 
hero-vim, 

And who shall hold him back one step, or set 
the pace for him? 

Wait, you shall see if poverty can chqin so 
strong a soul, 

Or if to sell his wood can be the rounding of 
his goal! 


The old folk shake their heads and say : “Look 
out for Berry Brown 

When he shall 
boys in the town! 

The wind has beat in Berry’s face, the sun has 


measure forces with the best 


burned his skin, 

And winter’s cruel hand has pinched where 
Berry Brown has been: 

But hearts like his are brave enough to meet 
the strokes that form 

And fortify the giant souls that take the world 


”? 


by storm! 
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AND OTHER BEARS. 
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‘4 POLAR BEAR AND HER TWO CUBS WERE SEEN.” 


THE region in which the polar bear, the tiger 
of the north,— Ursus maritimus of the natur- 
alist,—is to be found in greatest numbers to- 
day, is probably the east coast of Greenland and 
the Franz-Josef-Land neighborhood. 

A few decades ago, in the palmy days of the 
Scotch whale-fishery in Baffin Bay and Lancaster 
Sound, they were quite numerous in those local- 
ities, where the most whales were captured, at- 
tracted hither by the “krang,” or carcasses of 
the whales, which, after being stripped of the 
bone and blubber, were cast adrift to become em- 
bedded in the floes or stranded upon the shore, 
furnishing delicious and unstinted subsistence to 
numbers of bears for months. But the continued 
inroads of the whalers upon them, and the 
decline of the whale-fishery with the consequent 
diminution of their food-supply, decreased their 
number, until at present I doubt if there is any 
portion of the Arctic seas or coasts in or about 
Davis Strait or Baffin Bay where they can be 
said to be really numerous. 

A few are killed every year in the Danish 
colonies just north of Cape Farewell — animals 
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that have come round the cape on the East 
Greenland drift-ice. A few others are killed 
in the most northern settlements above Tas- 
siusak — stragglers from Melville Bay. Along 
the intermediate stretch of coast there are none. 

The little tribe of Smith Sound Eskimos ob- 
tain most of their supply of bearskins for bed- 
ding and trousers from the depths of Melville 
Bay, with an occasional raid northward into 
the wind-swept expanse of Kane Basin. Be- 
tween those localities only an occasional bear 
is secured. 

Throughout this entire region the bears have 
learned the lesson of contact with man, and 
they are in every locality more than anxious to 
evade the hunter. In 1886, during two months 
on the “ Eagle” along the west side of Baffin 
Bay from Lancaster Sound south, I saw in all 
some twenty of these animals. In the voyages 
since then, I have seen but two or three in any 
given voyage, with the exception of 1896, dur- 
ing which I secured five, under the following 
circumstances. 

During five days in the latter part of July, 
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‘POLARIS ” 


1896, the “ Hope” had been fighting her way 
northward, close to the wild, multitudinous- 
island-guarded coast of Labrador, from Belle 
Isle to Cape Chidley, from the Strait of Belle 
Isle to the Strait of Hudson, through streams 
of ice of steadily increasing density. 

The weather throughout this time was clear, 
with the exception of a few transitory showers 
and fog-banks, and gave us an exceptional op- 

portunity 
to view this 
interesting 
coast along 
its entire 
extent. 

The first 
day north of Belle Isle was one of excessive 
mirage, and we steamed through an enchanted 
sea. Eastward the ice and bergs were lifted 
and distorted until they formed a continuous 
range of crystalline castles in exquisite shades 
of blue and green. Westward the numerous 
islands were transformed into equally fantastic 
battlements of warmest reds and browns and 
grays. 


At noon of the third day we were off Cape 
Mugford, its bold front flanked by the striking 
masses of Table Mountain and the Bishop's 
Mitre, with rugged Nannuktak rising sharp 


and clear. We were approaching the bor- 
derland Of the Arctic regions, and even at 
midnight the sky was bright with the twilight 
of the “great day” of the northern summer, 
which lay ahead of us. 

At noon of the fourth day the sharp profile 
of the Four Peaks, the highest land on the 
Labrador coast, was directly abreast. The next 
day, bright, clear, and calm, found us just off the 
savage snow-streaked rocks of Cape Chidley. 

This extreme northern point of Labrador 
presented a,very striking contrast to the green 

fields of Sydney, which 
we had left a week 
before. From _ here 
the cliffs of Resolution 
Island were distinctly 
seen across the ice-filled 
breadth of Hudson 
Strait. While boring 
through the heavy ice, 
VoL. XXVI.— 38. 
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in an effort to enter the strait, a polar bear and 
her two cubs were seen, and the Hope was im- 
mediately headed in their direction. It was a 
beautiful trio of unusually white animals. A 
few moments after the rifles began to crack the 
old bear was floating lifeless in the water be- 
tween two pans of ice, and the cubs swimming 
lustily away from the ship, among the pools and 
lanes of water which intersected the floes in 
every direction. 

Quickly the dory was lowered and with 
five men started in pursuit, while others of the 
party and crew scattered over the ice to head 
the cubs off if they left the water. Soon one of 
them was lassooed and turned over to the care 
of Bonesteel, who had followed the dory over the 
ice, and the chase continued after the other. Mr. 
Bonesteel immediately found all of his college 
athletics called into active play, as, with the line 
about the cub’s neck in one hand and a boat- 
hook in the other, he en- 
deavored to maintain his 
balance. He was almost 
dragged into the water by 
the sturdy little fellow’s ef- 
forts to swim away. The 
next moment he was doing 
his best to keep the vicious 
youngster from climbing up 
on the ice-pan with him, 
where he would have an opportunity to make 
effective use of teeth and claws. 

After an hour’s chase, during which the dory 
was reinforced by a whaleboat and then by 
the Hope herself, the second cub was finally 
headed off, cornered, and lassooed. Then the 
body of the old bear and the growling and 
snapping youngsters were hoisted on board, 
the former deposited amidships to receive the 
attention of Mr. Figgins, the naturalist, and 
the latter tied to a ring-bolt aft, until a cou- 
ple of hogsheads could be prepared for their 
quarters. 

The little brutes were possessed of truly 
marvelous strength. While transferring them 
to their hogsheads, one succeeded in freeing 
himself from the ropes, trotted aft, and was on 
the point of jumping overboard when I saw him 
just in time to jerk him back on to the deck, 
where Professor Burton fell upon him bodily 
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in a Greco-Roman embrace; and reinforce- 
ments rapidly arriving, the youngster was again 
securely bound and trans- 
ferred to hishogshead. It was 
quickly evident that these 
would hold the cubs but a 
short time, so a strong cage 
was constructed by the ship’s 
carpenter from heavy planks. 
To this they were trans- 
ferred, and their house was 
lashed to the rail on the port 
side of the quarter-deck. 

They were fed on meat and water, and soon 
went to sleep like innocent kittens, with their 
heads resting upon their paws. During their 
first nap on board ship they were named “ Po- 
laris” and “ Cassiopeia,” after the two blazing 
constellations which, circling about the pole- 
star, light the gloom of the “great night” of 
the Arctic regions. In this cage they lived and 
throve during the rest of the voyage, occasion- 
ally taking a mouthful out of the boot of an 
incautious sailor, or snapping up a careless 
mitten, and on one occasion securing a bit of 
finger with the mitten. 

After the episode with the bears, the Hope 
resumed her work of pounding a passage 
through the ice, and finally, reaching open 
water on the north side of the strait, steamed 
half way up to Hudson Bay and devoted an 
exciting week to the search for a mysterious 
mica-mine. This portion of the strait is a 
meshwork of barren, rocky islands and numer- 
ous rocks, some half and some entirely hidden 
beneath the water. 

The rise and fall of the tide is over thirty 
feet, and this causes currents which rush and 
boil over and round the sunken rocks with a 
violence which, combined with the floating ice 
and fierce squalls, made our position one of 
continued anxiety. Twice the Hope ran on 
these sunken terrors. Very glad we were to 





get out of the savage strait again, and point 
the Hope’s stem northward toward the friendly 
town of Godhavn, whence we continued on 
to Omenak, Upernavik, and then to Wilcox 
Head, where Professor Tarr and his party were 
to land. 

Shortly after this we saw our next bear. It 
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was three o’clock on the morning of August 
7, when the Hope forged out past the black 
front of Wilcox Head, and laid her course for 
Cape York, some two hundred miles distant 
across the icy fastnesses of dreaded Melville 
Bay. We were now fully within the limits of 
the “great day,” and there was scarcely any 
difference in the amount of light throughout 
the twenty-four hours. 

I was anxious to beat the “ Falcon’s” record 
crossing the bay three years before, and I had 
promised the engine-room force a dinner of 
their own selection from all my stores on board 
if we succeeded. An hour later the Duck Isl- 
ands, the southern limit of the bay, were close 
on our beam, and I gave the word to give the 
old ship full speed. 

The engine-room force had been cleaning 
fires and bottling steam ever since we left the 
Head, and now the throttle was thrown wide 
open, black smoke poured in dense torrents 
from the smoke-stack, and the Hope was 
quivering and pulsating with the propeller’s 
fierce energy. All on board were interested. 
A light breeze sprang up on the port beam, and 
soon every sail was spread to it. 

About six o’clock I turned in for a bit of a 
sleep, having been up all night. At ten o’clock 
I was wakened by the ominous “ starboard,” 
“steady,” “ port,” “hard-over,” from the man 
at the wheel, and knew that we had encoun- 
tered our enemy the ice. Before I was fully 
awake there came the clang of the engine-room 
signal for half-speed, and a moment later a cry 
from the deck, a wild scurry of feet, rapid shouts 
of “Port!” “Stop her!” then a heavy body 
tumbling down the companionway, and the cap- 
tain pounding on my cabin door, and shouting, 
“ Your rifle—a bear!” In amomentI was out 
of my bunk, handed him one Winchester, then, 
hatless, coatless, bootless, in undershirt and 
trousers, was on the bridge with my other rifle. 
The head of a bear was just visible, through the 
snow and rain, as he swam between two large 
pans of ice on the starboard beam. As | 
reached the bridge, there were two shots from 
forward, one of which brought a crimson spot 
on his neck. Then I sent a bullet at him which 
scored his back, and a moment later another, 
better aimed, penetrated his head and ended 
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his career. A boat was lowered, and, after some 
trouble in working through the ice, he was 
brought alongside and hoisted on board. 

The capture of the bear lost us at least an 
hour’s time, and during the following night still 
further delay from ice destroyed my chances of 
beating the record across Melville Bay. Yet 
the passage was made in pretty good time; 
and from Cape York the Hope _ steamed 
northward along the well-known coast into 
Wolstenholm Sound after walrus; then to the 
great bird-cliffs of Saunders’ Island; and so on 
northward to Whale Sound, where we killed 
many more walrus; we visited my Eskimo friends 
at the various settlements, and the site of Anni- 
versary Lodge; then leisurely southward again 
to Cape York, and from there eastward into the 
frozen heart of Melville Bay to the shore of 
Meteorite Island, near the great meteorite. 

The next polar bear was obtained under en- 
tirely different circumstances. 

During nearly a week of dismal weather, 
the Hope had been lying against the rocky 
shore of Meteorite Island, while I strained 
every nerve to embark the great star-stone, or 
Ahnighito meteorite. Then the Melville Bay 
ice had forced the Hope to get out with all 
possible haste, and seek shelter in Saviksoah 
Bay until the storm ceased. 

It was September now; the “ great day” of 
the Arctic summer was fast contracting, and 
yielding to the approach of its rival, the equally 
“great night” of the Arctic winter,— and the 
nights were already dark and dangerous. At 
the first glimpse of daylight on the morning of 
September 4, the Hope got under way, and 
steamed out for Cape York to land my faithful 
Eskimo assistants. As we steamed out through 
the western passage between Meteorite Island 
and Akpudi, we entered the fleet of countless 
bergs sweeping out of Melville Bay, dazzling 
in their glittering brilliancy, and with the danc- 
ing whitecaps flashing between them in every 
direction. 

Scarcely were we well within this Arctic 
white squadron, threading our way between the 
stately cruisers, when one of my quick-eyed 
Eskimos cried out, “ Nannooksoah!” He had 
seen the bear for an instant far up on the 
top of a big berg, one of the tabular giants 
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of Melville Bay, peering over its precipitous 
face, but it had quickly disappeared. As we 
steamed slowly round the berg, he came into 
view again, a beautiful white animal with con- 
trasting black nose, moving leisurely along the 
surface of the iceberg. The captain and I both 
chanced a shot at him at long range, and the 
captain’s bullet grazed his hind leg, making him 
whirland snap savagely 
at the wound. Then he 
galloped awkwardly 
away and disappeared 
round a pinnacle of the 
berg. Circling the berg 
again, we discovered 
him in the water swim- 
ming vigorously, and 
several shots were fired 
at him, one of which took effect, and he appa- 
rently collapsed completely; yet a few moments 
later he was swimming off again, and it was only 
after I had a boat lowered that he was secured. 

The fur of this animal was so spotlessly 
white and unstained that I gave orders not 
to have him lowered upon the deck, but kept 
him suspended from the tackle until, a few hours 
later, we reached Cape York, and, mooring the 
Hope against the face of a glacier, he was swung 
out on to the surface of the glacier, covered 
with newly fallen snow, and there skinned and 
the beautiful pelt rolled up and packed away 
still unsullied. This was our last bear. 

“ Polaris” and “ Cassiopeia,” in their cage on 
the quarter-deck, consumed large quantities of 
meat, increased in size and viciousness of tem- 
per, and proved a source of great amusement 
for the Eskimos, who went through all the pan- 
tomime of a bear-fight with them. 

On the voyage home they added consider- 
ably to the excitement, during one wild night 
crossing Davis Strait, and on their arrival at 
Sydney were a source of intense but distant 
admiration to all the small boys of the town. 
From Sydney they were shipped to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where in a roomy cage their dis- 
positions, soured by their life on ship-board, 
caused almost incessant fights, till finally they 
were started on their travels again, and shipped 
to a far western State, where perhaps already 
some of my young readers have seen them. 
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(This story was begun in the November number. | f 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue boys spent the day lying hidden be- 
hind a bush on the bank. Their fire had been 


extinguished as soon as they had finished their 


breakfast. The deer was cut into quarters and 
hung up from the bough of a tree to save it 
from marauders—wolves and bears, both com- 
mon in the great forests that extended over the 
greater part of the country. Three times dur- 
ing the day canoes passed along the river. 
One was large and contained some ten red- 
skins. All were in full war-paint, and a pile of 
garments, blankets, and other articles showed 
that they had made a successful raid. 

“ Villains!” Guy muttered. “ No doubt they 
have been helping in the massacres. If there 
were half a dozen of us here with guns, we 
would astonish them.” 

The others were small canoes, each contain- 
ing two men who were engaged in fishing. 

“Golly! dat is a big fish,” the negro ex- 
claimed, as one of some twenty pounds in 
weight was pulled from the water. “We do 
bery well if we had some lines and hook, Marse 
Guy, or even de spears de redskins use when 
dey fish at night.” 

“T have been out several times with them,” 
Guy said, “‘and I have tried my hand at it; 
but I confess I have never succeeded in spear- 
ing one. Somehow they never were where 
they seemed to be, and all I got for my pains 
was a ducking, for three or four times I over- 
balanced myself and fell into the water.” 

‘‘ Me spear him, massa, if me had spear. Use’ 
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to do dat when me boy in my own country. 
De village was near a place where river very 
shallow and run over rocks. Used.to get on 
stone in quiet place with torch ; fish come up to 
see about it, den spear him easy.” 

“ Well, there are no shallows and no spears, 
Shanti, so we must put that off for the present. 
At any rate, we have seen enough to make us 
cautious. No doubt there are a good many 
villages on the bank of the river; perhaps there 
is one within half a mile of us now; so we shall 
have to be very cautious. I have thought that 
I have heard a-dog bark several times, but I 
should not like to be sure of it. There is one 
thing: as they are not at war at present with 
the tribes higher up the river, they will not be 
keeping any vigilant watch, and we may hope 
to pass them in the dark.” 

While watching the river the negro had con- 
tinued his work, and by nightfall had finished 
two bows and two dozen arrows. Forthe strings, 
he had, before he began, cut off long, thin strips 
of deerskin, scraped off the hair, and laid them 
in the river to soak. He now took them up, 
rubbed them with some of the animal’s fat, and 
then plaited them, binding with fine sinews the 
part where the notch of the arrow would wear 
the cord. 

“ Dere, massa, dey not what Shanti would 
like; dey stretch too much at first; but dey 
are bery strong, and must make dem do till 
can find something better.” 

“They will be all right when they are dry,” 
Guy said. “I think that you have made a 
capital job of them—a good deal better than I 
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thought you would be able todo. Now all we 
want are feathers and arrow-heads.” 

“Soon get feathers, but cannot get iron 
heads ; must do same as Indians— get flat pieces 
of stone; dey do well enough if not shoot too 
far.” 

The negro, who had become accustomed to 
the English longbows, had made the weapons 
on their model rather than like those of the 
Indians. They were thicker and heavier than 
English bows, for the wood was not so tough 
as yew; but as Guy strung and bent one, he 
felt that the effort necessary to draw it was about 
equal to that required for his own weapon, and 
that when the arrows were made he would 
be able to shoot much farther and stronger than 
any Indian could do. Before it became quite 
dark they cooked and ate some more of their 
venison, and, when night closed again, cooked 
the remainder of the meat, and paddled quietly 
down the river. 

“There is no occasion for us to exert our- 
selves, Shanti ; the stream will help us along, and 
all we have to do is to keep up a quiet, regular 
stroke. But even a splash would not be likely 
to attract attention, for I have heard several 
large fish rise in the last few minutes. What 
we have to do is to save our strength in case 
we are chased.” 

‘Dey no catch us,” Shanti said confidently ; 
“you know we hab often raced Indian canoes, 
and always found dat we go quite as fast as 
the redskins.” 

“That is so,” Guy agreed; “and of course 
our always paddling together gives us great 
advantage. But I doubt whether these Indians 
have ever paddled their best. They are not fond 
of exerting themselves unless there is a reason 
for it, and I would much rather not have a 
race for life or death with them.” 

During the night they passed four Indian 
villages. It was too dark even to see the out- 
lines of the wigwams; but the dull lights of the 
fires, which the Indians always keep alight all 
night, marked their positions, and the occa- 
sional bark of a dog, or the sound of angry 
growling over a bone, told that these animals, 
at least, were awake. They ceased paddling 


altogether as they passed the villages, floating 
with the stream until well below them. As 
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soon as the faintest light appeared in the sky, 
they landed, hid the canoe, as usual, and went 
some little distance into the forest. 

“ What are you going to do?” Guy asked, in 
surprise ; for the negro, instead of sitting down, 
swung his bow over his shoulder. 

“Me going to try and find gobbler. Dere 
are plenty ob dem in de woods here, just as 
dere were round old plantation; you know me 
often shoot dem dere.” 

“Yes; I know that you were a good hand at 
it, but I have no great faith in these arrows.” 

“Not for deer, massa, but good enough for 
gobbler. You know how dey sit on de boughs 
just at de edge of a clearing; if dey are about, 
me find dem, sure.” 

“T will go with you,” Guy said, getting up; 
“‘my arms are a bit tired and my back stiff, 
but my legs want stretching.” 

It was now growing light, and they made 
their way noiselessly through the trees, listening 
intently for any sound. Guy had often accom- 
panied the negro on such expeditions, and felt 
that, should there be turkeys near, he would be 
sure to find them. Presently Shanti stopped 
abruptly. 

“Dar, massa, do you hear dat li'l’ noise? 
Dat old gobbler waking up, saying to de rest, 
‘Time to get up and look for breakfast.’ Dis 
way, sah, but be bery quiet.” 

Presently they came to a spot where a num- 
ber of trees had been laid by a storm. ‘The 
negro gave a low imitation of a turkey’s call, 
and was instantly answered from a tree some 
forty yards away. Moving cautiously, so that 
the trunks of trees always intervened between 
him and the spot where he had heard the sound, 
the negro led the way, and when within a few 
yards of it stepped out with his bow drawn and 
the arrow laid on the cord. On a bough some 
twenty feet from the ground were six great 
birds. Five of them were squatted down, mere 
balls of feathers, evidently considering that 
the gobbler was premature in his summons to 
them to get up. The turkeycock himself was 
standing erect, with his head on one side, evi- 
dently listening for the intruder who had ven- 
tured to challenge him. 

“You take him, massa,” the black whispered. 

The two bows twanged at the same mo- 
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ment, and the cock and one of the hens fell 
off the bough and struck the ground with a dull 
thud. Guy gave a shout of triumph, and the 
other birds, startled by the sound, at once 
spread their wings and flew off. 

“ Arrow not so bad, after all,” the negro said, 
as he ran forward. ‘“ But we should have had 
dem all if you had not called out.” 

“T have no doubt we should, Shanti; but 
we have got as much meat now as we can eat 
for the next three or four days.” 

“ Dat true enough, marse,” the negro agreed, 
as he picked up the fallen birds, drew out the 
arrows, and smoothed their feathers. “ Bery 
fine gobbler; him weigh twelve pounds, for 
sure. Hen nice bird, too.” 

They retraced their steps, and after eating a 
slice or two of venison that had remained over 
from supper, they lay down in the bushes by 
the side of their canoe. Now that they knew 
there were many Indian villages on the river, 
they thought it as well always to hide them- 
selves during the day, lest some Indian hunter 
might light upon them. Both slept for some 
hours. When they awoke, Guy proposed that in 
future one should always keep watch and that 
they should sleep by turns. The clump of 
bushes in which they were lying stood alone, 
there being no others within fifty yards. 

“What we do about fire, sah?” 

“We must have a fire, Shanti, but we must 
be very cautious over it. I tell you what will 
be the best plan. One of us shall light a fire 
at the foot of that tree ten yards away, and 
roast that big turkey. Of course it won't be 
roasted whole ; that would take much too long ; 
you had better cut off the legs, wings, and 
breast, and roast them together. While you 
cook, I will stay here and keep watch.” 

“ Dat good plan, massa; me do the cooking, 
you keep watch.” 

“Very well; but before you go out we had 
better pluck and cut up the bird, so that no time 
will be lost when your fire is once alight.” 


The negro nodded. ‘Yes, sah, and get 


feathers for arrows; dat bery good.” 

While Guy picked the bird, Shanti trimmed 
feathers suitable for the purpose, and fastened 
them to the arrows with thread-like strips from 
This took some time, but 


the deer’s sinews. 
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Guy agreed that it was of more importance 
than breakfast, as these arrows could not be 
trusted to fly true if unfeathered, especially as 
the points were still without stones. When the 
negro had feathered two or three of them, Guy 
took them out and tried them, and found, to his 
great satisfaction, that they flew well and truly 
up to forty or fifty yards, and maintained a fairly 
correct course considerably beyond this. As 
soon as the bird was ready, Shanti collected 
dry wood for the fire, lighted it, and set about 
the work of cooking, while Guy took his place 
in the clump of bushes, with his bow and arrows 
in readiness. 

The turkey meat was soon frizzling in the 
flame. Guy watched the operation, from time 
to time looking round and scanning every tree- 
trunk. Suddenly his eyes became fixed and 
his figure rigid, for he fancied he had caught a 
momentary sight of something moving behind 
one of the trees. A minute later the head of 
an Indian peered out from behind it. Shanti’s 
back was toward him, and a moment later, with 
swift but silent action, the redskin had moved 
forward to the next tree. Guy’s first impulse 
was to call out to warn the negro; but an in- 
stant’s reflection told him that if he did so, the 
redskin would escape and bring the whole of 
the men of his village down upon him. He 
therefore fitted an arrow to the string, and 
drew his bow. By stealthy advances the Indian 
arrived within ten yards of Shanti. His toma- 
hawk was in his hand. He crouched for a 
spring, and in another moment would have 
leaped upon the negro, when Guy loosed his 
arrow, uttering as he did so a shout of warning. 
Shanti sprang to his feet; but the occasion for 
action was over. 

Guy’s arrow had struck the redskin full in 
the chest; his spring was arrested, the tom- 
ahawk slipped from his hand, and he fell 
to the ground. 

“Dat a very close thing, Marse Guy,” the 
negro said, his black face paling a little from 
the suddenness of the danger. ‘‘ Why you no 
shout before ? If you had missed him it would 
have been bery bad for me 

“ Ah, but I was n’t going to miss him, Shanti! 
I am not so clumsy with my bow as to miss a 
man at twenty yards, which is about the dis- 
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tance.” And he then explained why he had not 
given the alarm on first seeing the Indian. 

“Quite right, sah; if dat fellow got away we 
have bery bad time. What we do wid him, 
massa?” 

“It would be better not to let him remain 
here; another of his tribe might come along 
and find him.” 

The negro went to the river-bank, and walked 
along a short distance. “ Big clump ob bushes 
growing jus’ on edge of water; drop redskin 
in dere; body can no float away. Don’t you 
trouble, marse; me carry him easy ‘nough. 
Look, sah; he one ob dose who hab been to 
settlement”; and he pointed to a tuft of 
hair hanging from the tomahawk; “that is 
some white man’s hair.” 

Any compunction Guy might have felt over 
having killed the Indian vanished in a moment, 
and he turned away while the negro lifted the 
Indian without difficulty on to his shoulder and 
walked away with him. It was a few minutes 
before he returned, carrying, to Guy’s surprise, 
the buckskin hunting-shirt, leggings, and moc- 
casins of the Indian. 

“Dey may come in bery useful, Marse Guy. 
If want to scout near redskin village, me can 
put dem on and with dem feathers go along 
quite bold. Here am his hunting-pouch, wid 
t’ings that may be handy ; here am two coils of 
leather, and a packet of de paints dey use for 
dere faces; here also him knife, dat he use for 
skinning beasts or scalping enemies. We may 
as well take his arrows, too; dey short, and no 
good for long distance, but can use close. If 
hab toe shoot a man, better use Indian arrows 
dan ours. Dey see at once our strange arrows, 
and dat set dem on de hunt for us; if one of 
dere own arrows, dey t’ink he kill in quarrel. Oh, 
dear! you not tend to turkey, massa; me ’fraid 
he done too much”; and he ran to the fire, took 
off the meat, and examined it. “Only lil 
burnt—plenty good.” 

They carried the meat into the bush and ate 
itthere. ‘Then they slept by turns during the rest 
of the day, and as soon as it was dark set off 
again. Toward morning they heard a deep, 
roaring sound. At first Guy thought that it 
was distant thunder ; but he was soon convinced 
that it was too continuous forthat. They rested 


on their paddles, and listened. “It is a fall,” 
he said, after a pause. “I have heard from the 
Indians that many of the rivers make a great 
fall when they reach the edge of the higher 
country. Let us paddle on so as to get as near 
as we can before day breaks.” 

The roar of the fall grew louder and louder, 
and after another hour’s rowing they saw that 
the current was increasing in speed. 

“We had better get to the bank at once,” 
Guy said. “To-morrow we must find out how 
far it is to the falls, and what they are like, and 
how we can best carry our canoe round.” 

They soon gained the shore. The bed of 
the stream was here rocky, and the banks from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height, smooth and 
water-worn, showing the volume of water that 
was swept down in times of flood. They car- 
ried the boat farther into the wood than usual, 
and, after making a meal upon cold turkey, 
started at once, as Guy was eager to ascertain 
the prospect before them. After walking for 
upward of a mile, they arrived at the edge of 
a large clearing with patches of cultivation here 
and there, and a score of wigwams standing on 
an eminence which they knew must be on the 
river-bank. Skirting the clearing, they came, 
after another half-hour’s walking, to a spot 
where the ground fell rapidly away, and keep- 
ing along the brow, presently arrived at a point 
where the fall of a giant tree had cleared a con- 
siderable space of smaller growth and created 
an opening from which a wide view could be 
obtained. Immediately in front of them 
stretched a sheet of water, broadening as it 
went until in the far distance it widened out to 
the horizon. On right and left of this sound, 
which was, where they could first see it, about 
half a mile across, stretched a wide expanse of 
flat country, covered for the most part with 
thick foliage ; but in places there was a gleam of 
water, and Guy knew that these were the great 
swamps of which he had heard. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“We are at the end of our river journey,” 
Guy said, after they had gazed silently at the 
view for some minutes. ‘“ That sheet of water 
is a great sound, like Chesapeake Bay, into which 
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the James runs. All that flat country on both 
sides is a swamp, and it is there that we shall 
have to hide for a bit. I cannot see the line 
of sand that separates these waters from the sea. 
I suppose that it is too far off. However, we 


ec 


know it is there. I should think that we are 
five hundred feet above the water-level, and 
can see thirty or forty miles ; but there is nothing 
togo by. I don’t think that we shall have any 
trouble in getting down to the lower level. Of 
course it will be steep in some places, but 
not enough to stop us, I should say, as far 
as one can judge by the line of the tree-tops. 
However, we may as well go down the hill 
and find out what it is like.” 


VoL. XXVI.— 39. 





395 


Although in some places the slope was 
gradual enough for them to be able to descend 
with ease, at others there were almost perpen- 
dicular precipices, where it was necessary to 
make long detours to find a spot where, by the 


**Guy'S ARROW HAD STRUCK THE REDSKIN FULL IN THE CHEST.” 


aid of the tree-trunks, they could manage to 
descend. 

“One thing is certain: we cannot get down 
here at night,” Guy said. “ We will go up to 
the top again and have a good long sleep, go 
back to the canoe late this afternoon, start just 
as it is getting dusk, strike the edge of this 
clearing, and keep along just inside the forest. 
It would never do to try to take the canoe 
straight through the wood at night; we should 
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be sure to damage it. When we get to this 
side of the clearing we will li¢ down until 
morning begins to break, and then make the 
descent, and strike the river where it begins to 
widen out into the sound.” 

The negro, as usual, assented without com- 
ment. It was a hard climb up to the crest 
again. When they reached it, they lay down in 
a clump of bushes, and slept until the sun was 
far down the crest; then they started, and, cir- 
cling widely round the clearing, came down 
upon the spot where they had left the canoe. 

“We shall have to be very careful to-mor- 
row,” Guy said. “I have no doubt there is 
another Indian village—probably a large one— 
somewhere below the rapids at the bottom of 
the fall. There would be sure to be good fish- 
ing, and no doubt they also go out into the 
sound to fish there, and have a fleet of canoes. 
We must be sure to get beyond that village 
before we strike the water.” 

Half an hour later they agreed that it was 
dark enough to start, and after two hours’ walk- 
ing reached the farther edge of the clearing. 
Guy had taken to the Indian moccasins; the 
black, as usual, went barefooted ; therefore their 
trail would be so slight that it was scarcely 
likely to be noticed by any Indians who might 
next day go out from behind the village to 
hunt. 

As soon as it became light enough to find 
their way through the trees, they were afoot 
again; but it cost them eight hours’ hard work 
before they were fairly at the bottom of the 
slope, so great was the difficulty of lowering the 
canoe down the rough places without risking 
damage to its sides. The heat below was much 
greater than it had been above, and they were 
glad to take a long rest before proceeding 
farther. They had gone but a few hundred 
yards when they game upon an Indian trail. 
This was evidently much used, and they had 
no doubt that it led to the village at the foot 
of the rapids, and was the path that was used 
by the braves when going up to hunt on the 
higher ground, or on the face of the descent, 
which was just the place that bears and moun- 
tain-lions would choose for their haunts. 

“ This is fortunate,” Guy said. “ We certainly 
could not make our way through the trees at 
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night, and, with a large village near, it would 
be very risky to do so by day. But I think that 
we could keep on the track safely on the dark- 
est night. We could tell by feeling if we were 
to leave it, and if the one in front held his 
bow well out across him it would touch any 
tree that might be in the way, and cause a sud. 
den bend in the trail.” 

“Dat so,” Shanti agreed; “me sure dat me 
could keep on trail. Bare feet tell at once if 
leave it; mus’, of course, go slow and careful.” 

“ Then that is settled. We will go back fifty 
yards, and hide up in that clump of bushes till 
it gets dark, which it will do in two or three 
hours. We had better wait even longer than 
that, so as to give time for any hunter to 
return.” 

While they were waiting they saw several 
Indians pass along the trail, all carrying game 
of some kind; and it was not until three hours 
after sunset that they thought they could 
safely go forward. 

As Guy had expected, they found little 
trouble in keeping the track. The negro went 
first. He carried the prow of the canoe on one 
shoulder, so that it did not project more than 
a foot in front of him; then with both hands 
he held out his bow at arm’s length across him. 
It was well that he did so, for the trail frequently 
made sharp bends to avoid trees that grew in 
the direct line. ‘The darkness was so intense 
that the trunks could not be seen even at arm’s 
length ; but the bow at once gave warning and 
enabled them to keep on the track. They moved 
slowly, and it was nearly two hours before they 
saw by a faint light ahead of them that they 
were approaching the edge of the forest. 

They paused when they issued out into the 
open. ‘Two hundred yards away four or five 
fires were blazing, and by their light it could 
be seen that the village was very large. In 
the openings between the wigwams many fig- 
ures could be seen moving about. The sound 
of women’s voices could be plainly heard as 
they called each other or their children. Boys 
shouted, and dogs barked. 

They kept along by the edge of the trees, and 
after walking another quarter of a mile, turned 
off across the open ground, and in five minutes 
stood by the side of the river, here two or three 
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hundred” yards across. They were, however, 
obliged to follow the bank for another two 
miles ; for several canoes, the occupants holding 
lighted torches, were out on the water. They 
could see the Indians standing in the bows, 
darting spears deeply down, and seldom with- 
out success, as was seen by the gleam of the 
torches on the white bellies of the fish thrown 
backward into the canoes. 

‘‘ Me gib a good deal for one ob dem spears!” 
Shanti murmured. 

‘Yes; it would be very useful; but as I am 
afraid we cannot do any barter at present, we 
must wait for some better chance of getting 
one,” whispered Guy, in a joking way. 

When they thought that they were beyond 
the last of the canoes, they put their boat in the 
water, and quietly paddled along, keeping some 
twenty yards from the bank. They forgot that 
any canoe coming up from the sound would 
also probably hug the bank to avoid the force 
of the current; so when they had gone about 
a mile, they were startled by being suddenly 
addressed by some Indians whose canoe had 
kept so close under the bank that they had not 
perceived it. What they said Guy knew not, for 
the dialect was different from that of the Indians 
in Virginia. Again some question was put, and 
Guy thought it better to remain silent than to 
speak in what would be at once detected as a 
strange dialect. The boats were now abreast; 
the Indians had ceased paddling. There were, 
he could see, four of them. He and Shanti 
were paddling steadily, though without apparent 
haste, and, the tide helping them, they rapidly 
shot past the other canoe at a distance of some 
fifteen yards. They could hear the Indians 
talking together, and then, glancing back, 
saw them turning their canoe. Evidently the 
fact that no reply had been made, and that the 
boat was going out at the time when most of 
the others had nearly finished their fishing, 
seemed strange and mysterious to them. It 
might be, too, that the outline of the paddlers’ 
figures had struck them as unfamiliar, in spite 
of the fact that Shanti was wearing the Indian 
feathers. 


“They are coming after us, Shanti. Don’t 


quicken your stroke at present; it may be a 
long chase. 


They have three paddles to our 
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two; but they have the dead weight of one 
sitter, and probably carry a load of fish.” 

The Indians rowed hard, but soon saw that 
the strange canoe held its distance some hundred 
yards ahead. They were now convinced that 
something was wrong. 
war, for some of those who had returned from 
the attack on the settlements had brought back 
the news that the white strangers had all been 
killed. Who, then, could these two men be? 
That they were whites did not occur to them, 
but from the glance that they had obtained at 
their figures they were convinced that they were 
not men of their tribe. After a few words to- 
gether, the man in the stern took the paddle 
from the man next to him, and the latter, with 
one of his companions, set to work to throw over- 
board the fish that they had captured and with 
which the canoe was half filled. Before this was 
accomplished the boys’ canoe had gained an- 
other two hundred yards upon them; but with 
an empty boat and three paddles the Indians had 
no doubt that they would speedily overhaul them. 

It was past midnight when Guy and his 
companion had embarked, and half an hour 
From time to 


The tribe was not at 


later when the chase began. 
time Guy looked back over his shoulder. 

“They have got rid of all their fish, and are 
working their three paddles again; we must set 
to in earnest now.” 

At the end of another hour there was but 
little difference in the relative positions of the 
canoes. The Indians had gained some fifty 
yards, but, in spite of their exertions, they were 
not now lessening the interval. They had, 
however, one advantage—that of a spare hand ; 
and at the end of the hour one of the others 
handed his paddle to the passenger, and their 
boat again began to creep up. 

When daylight broke there was but a hun- 
dred yards between them. The Indians had 
made frequent changes, and, owing to the relief 
thus afforded, were still paddling strongly, while 
the continued strain was telling upon Guy and 
his companion. 

“We shall have to fight for it,’’ the former 
“> would 


done 


said. is a bad business, and I 
have anything to avoid it; for if we 
could have got into the swamps without being 


noticed, we should have been quite safe unless 
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we had accidentally run against them. When 
it is once known that we are here we shall have 
the whole tribe after us.” 

‘““No one must go back to tell about it, sah; 
we t’rash dem easy. We know some of dere tribe 
were among those who kill’ our people ; we quite 
right to kill dem back; besides, if we no kill 
dem, dey kill us. Paddle a little easy, massa ; 
we must get breath to shoot straight. You 
bring dem down with arrow.” 

“No, no, Shanti; it is likely enough they 
have not got bows and arrows with them, and if 
I were to shoot one of them, the others might 
turn and paddle off.” 

“See, massa; black speck on de water ahead. 
Me t’ink another canoe coming dis way.” 

“That settles it, then; paddle quietly till 
they are within fifty yards, and when I give 
the word swing her head round. You have 
got your pistols ready?” 

“Dey ready, sah; saw to priming dis after- 
noon.” 

The Indians were paddling their hardest, 
believing that the fugitives were completely 
exhausted, and they gave an exclamation of 
surprise as the canoe suddenly swung round 
when they were four or five lengths away, and 
they saw that one of the occupants was white 
and the other black. White men they knew, 
as they had been concerned in the killing of 
the settlers; but it was evident from their ex- 
clamations of astonishment that they had never 
seen or heard of a black man. Before they 
could do more than drop their paddles and 
grasp their tomahawks, the boats were along- 
side of each other; but as the Indians sprang to 
their feet, shots were discharged, and two fell 
across the canoe, upsetting it instantly. As 
the heads of the other Indians came above 
water, Shanti fired again, and one of them threw 
up his hands and sank. Guy did not fire. 
Deep as was his feeling of hatred for those 
who had so treacherously massacred his father 
and countrymen, he could not yet bring himself 
to fire upon an unarmed man in cold blood. 

“ That will do,” he cried; “‘ I cannot kill the 
wretch, and now that another canoe is coming, 
his death will not insure our safety. Bring 
your ax down on that canoe and stave it in. 
That is right. Now make for the shore.” 
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“Wait one moment, Marse Guy”; and lea: 
ing over the canoe, the negro turned it over, and 
with a shout of satisfaction seized three fish- 
spears that were floating under it. 

They had during their flight passed several 
openings into the swamp, but Guy would not 
adopt Shanti’s suggestion that they should head 
for one of them. 

“They know the swamp, and we don’t,” he 
said. ‘“‘We might find the opening only ex- 
tended a short distance, and should be caught 
No; we will hold on as long as we 


in a trap. 
can, and then fight.” 

The canoe coming up the sound was still 
nearly a mile away; but the sun was almost 
behind it, and they could see by the quick flash 
of the paddles that the Indians were work- 
ing their hardest. They must have seen the 
encounter between the two boats, and, still 
more, the sound of the shots must have reached 
them. 

The shore was but a quarter of a mile away 
when the canoe shot away from the scene of 
conflict toward an opening which lay nearly 
opposite to them, and in two or three minutes 
dashed into the channel. 

“Easy, now, Shanti; there is no chance of 
their following us when they hear from the 
man we spared how we disposed of his com- 
rades, and that we have the arms that to them 
are so terrible,” said Guy. ‘ Not many of these 
men can have seen them used, but no doubt 
stories of the white man’s ‘ fire-stick’ have gone 
from mouth to mouth through the whole coun- 
try. The canoe was a large one, and I should 
think that there must have been four rowers and 
perhaps two or three others; but they would 
hesitate to follow men whom they must con- 
sider to have appeared among them in some 
supernatural manner. Besides, I could see 
by their faces, when they caught sight of you, 
that they had never seen one of your color 
before, and perhaps never even heard of one; 
and, for aught I know, they may take you for 
a particular friend of mine from the infernal 
regions.” 

“T hope dey hab, massa; don’t want to 
hab to fight whole tribe of redskins. Dismal- 
looking sort of place dis, sah—something like 
African river, but more big, high trees.” 
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‘Yes; those are splendid pitch-pines,” Guy 
acreed. “There are some of the same sort 


growing in the woods near our place, but they 


é 


are nothing like so fine as these. We call them 
pitch-pines because the wood is full of pitch; it 
is much harder 
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“ Dat ’s him!” Shanti cried excitedly. “ Dat ’s 
one of dem t’ings I was telling you about!” 

“Then stop paddling ; 
pistols again; that fellow is big enough to 
break the canoe in two pieces.” 


we will charge our 





is also 
than 


and it 
heavier 
other pines.” 
‘ Pitch may 
be useful to 
us, sah; if any- 
thing happen 


to canoe, can 
mend bery 
easy if have 


got pitch.” 
“Keep a 
sharp lookout 
for floating 
timber, or for 
snakes, or any 
kind of ob- 
stacles, Shanti. 
This swamp 
is a 
sort of place. 
The 
here is but an 


dismal 
ground 


two 
above the wa- 
ter, one 
can see that at 
times of flood 


inch or 


and 


the water rises 
only two feet 
above it; you 
see, there are 














little chan- 

nels every few 

yards apart. ‘* PRESENTLY, TO GUY'S ASTONISHMENT, WHAT HE THOUGHT WAS A LOG BY THE EDGE OF THE 
BANK, SLID INTO THE WATER WITH A LOUD SPLASH.” 

Although the 


sun is up, it is quite twilight here, the vegeta- 
tion is so rank and strong.” 

For half an hour they followed the windings 
of the channel, which was sometimes ten or 
twelve yards across, sometimes only as many 
feet. Presently, to Guy’s astonishment, what 
he thought was a log by the edge of the bank, 


slid into the water with a loud splash. 





“He big enough, massa, but he no do it. 
If we were to hurt him he might rush at de 
boat; but neber do dat if let alone. Dey are 
cowardly beasts ; canoe frighten dem. 
as we in boat, if we leab dem alone, dey leab us 


As k ng 


alone.” 
“ Well, that is a good thing, Shanti; we cer- 
tainly don’t want to meddle with them.” 
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Presently the channel forked ; and as the two 
branches were about the same size, they took 
the one on the left, as it would lead them 
farther from the land and deeper into the heart 
of the swamp. Ere long the channel again 
subdivided, and they found themselves presently 
in a labyrinth of sluggish water, sometimes so 
narrow that they could touch both sides with 
their paddles, at others opening out into sheets 
of water a quarter of a mile across. 

“Dis awful place to get lost,” the negro 
said, as they stopped paddling in the center of 
one of these ponds. “ Him worse dan de forest 
eber so much.” 

Guy agreed. “But you see there are the 
same signs, Shanti. Look at those mosses 
hanging down in great clumps. Those trees 
that are higher than the others all seem bent 
over one way, and as the sun is in the east, we 
can see that the winds from the sea are 
stronger than those from the land. We shall 
soon be at home there. Well, we need not be 
afraid of pursuit, for the swamp has the advan- 
tage over the forest that we leave no tracks 
behind us. If they do light upon us, it will be 
by pure accident. Now that we are certain on 
that point, we must find a place to land. I 
suppose the deeper we get into this swamp, 
the more likely we are to find such a place.” 

“Me no see much change yet, sah,” the 
negro said, looking round at the almost sub- 
merged shore. 

“ That is so; still, we may feel sure that there 
are places where the ground is higher. I sup- 
pose this part was once above the sea-level, and 
was like other land, with some undulations. 
Nobody ever saw a tract thirty or forty miles 
square as flat as the top of atable. No; there 
must be some dry places, if we can but find 
them. Fortunately, we have got enough meat 
to last us a couple of days, and I hope we shall 
find a place before night. It is early yet, and 
we have the whole day before us, and that 
reminds me that I am hungry.” 

“Me been t’inking so for some time, massa.” 

They finished the remains of the turkey, 
took a drink of the water, which tasted brack- 
ish, then paddled quietly on again, taking care 
to go always toward the east, so as to avoid 
passing over the same ground twice. An hour 
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later Guy exclaimed: “ There is rising ground 
ahead of us. Do you see that? It rises sharply 
up from the water’s edge.” of 

A dozen strokes and they were alongside, and 
the negro, who was in the bow, stepped ashore. 

“Sure ’nough, it is hard ground,” he ex. 
claimed joyfully. 

He steadied the canoe while Guy landed. 
They pulled it a short distance up, and then, 
taking their weapons, set out to examine the 
place. The ground rose rapidly until it was 
some fifteen feet above the water-level: it 
maintained this height for some thirty yards, 
and then sloped down again. They followed 
it to the water, and then made a detour until 
they again reached the canoe. 

“We shall do very well here, as long as we 
choose to stay,”’ Guy said. 

“Yes, massa,” the nigger replied, in a tone 
of doubt; “ but what are we to eat?” 

“To begin with, there are water-fowl ; we saw 
many of them on the ponds we passed through, 
and they seemed perfectly tame. Then we have 
the fish. There must be fish here; I don’t see 
what else those big monsters feed upon.” 

“Me clean forgot dey spears, Massa Guy; 
sure ’nough, we get plenty fish.” 

“We will set about it to-night, for those 
joints of venison have been kept too long 
already, and will soon be uneatable.” 

“ Dey do for bait,” the negro said. 

“But we have no hooks, Shanti.” 

“ Me make hooks out of de bones out of de 
fus’ big fish we catch.” 

“ The first thing, Shanti, is to clear all these 
low bushes away ; fortunately, they don’t grow 
here as they do in the swamps; if they did, it 
would be a heavy job to clear them. How- 
ever, we will get rid of them over a good, large 
space. There may be snakes here, and at least 
we will keep them as far away from us as pos- 
sible. This is about the middle of the rise, and 
we can begin by cutting down those four young 
pitch-pines. You can split up the tops for 
torches, and chop up the rest into logs; they 
will make a splendid fire. There is one com- 
fort: we need not be afraid of making a bright 
one. ‘There is no chance of lurking Indians; 
even a redskin could not find his way through 
these channels after dark.” 


(To be continued.) 
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An ugly old Goblin sat down by the sea— 
Sing Heigh-ho! all the sands are bare. 
He thought the tide feared him when it ran low, 
\nd laughed when the ripples sang, “ Back 
we will flow!” 
Said he, “While I 
dare!” 


am here, they won’t 


II. 


He built him a wall of the sea-sand so white — 
soft ts the sand. 


Sing Heigh-ho / 
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and with shells 


He strewed it with kelp, 
banked it high, 
Then climbed to the top to look at the sky, 


Crying, “Now we ‘ll have 


land!” 


nothing but 


III. 
Just then a shy ripple came tiptoeing in — 
Sing Heigh-ho !—“Here are we all. 
Another ran laughing, and then the great Sea 
Came heels over head tumbling, gay as 
could be, 
And the Goblin 


,”? 


was swept from his wall! 














YE VALENTINE. 





By VIRGINIA WoopwaARD CLoupD. 


O LADYE lovely, ladye sweete, 
My little liege lord hath sent me 
For thy good will, over moor and hill, 
This one white day hath he lent me; 


Yet I may not tell where he doth dwell, 
Nor what deare thought is my burden, 


Nor what I would claim in his faire name 


With this red, red rose for a guerdon; 


Only to be thy faithful page, 
To serve as thou shalt demand me, 





Or to fly and wait at thy postern gate — 
For so doth my lord command me. 


But over the moor on yon high hill, 
Will one look forth from his tower, 
When low in the west the sun shall rest, 

Aflame like this red rose flower. 


And I pray thee, ladye, try me then, 
Watch thou, if the wind go faster, 


Or a fleet-winged bird, should I beare a word 


From thee—from thee to my master! 


ve 
oi 


meen lee 





‘ONLY TEN MINUTES MORE!” 
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| This story was begun in the January number. | 


CHAPTER III. 
BETTY’S LETTER. 


Ir Betty was amazed at hearing her name 
pronounced by Mrs. Tucker in such a gentle, 
almost deferential tone, she was still more as- 
tounded when that lady said pleasantly : 

“Come into my room, my child. I have 
something important to tell you.” 

The two went into the landlady’s private sit- 
ting-room, and Betty nearly fainted when Mrs. 
Tucker offered her a chair with all the polite- 
ness she would have shown to her best boarder. 

With her usual ready acceptance of a situa- 
tion, Betty sat down with a vague feeling that 
Mrs. Tucker must have lost her mind, but that 
it was as well to enjoy the advantages of her 
mental weakness as they offered themselves. 

“The postman brought a letter for you,” 
Mrs. Tucker began, “ and as I am your best 
friend and only guardian, I opened it, and I 
will now read it to you.” 

“You had no right to open a letter addressed 
to me,” said Betty, sharply, her sense of justice 
at once on the alert. 

“Oh, yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Tucker, 
sweetly; “in the absence of a legal guardian, 
I will assume that relation toward you.” 
VoL, XXVI.—4o0. 
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Betty was silenced, though not convinced; 
and, not daring to ask for the wonderful letter, 
she sat waiting to hear it read. You see, she 
had never had one before, and she would have 
dearly loved the excitement of breaking the seal 
of her own letter. 

‘Tt is from Miss Van Court,” Mrs. Tucker 
continued, and then Betty was more puzzled 
than ever. What cou/d Miss Van Court have 
to say, except in regard to the unfortunate 
sprinkling episode? —and why should any mes- 
sage about that make Mrs. Tucker so bland 
and dove-like ? 

The landlady went on: 


“ To Betty McGuire at Mrs. Tucker's : 

“TI may be mistaken, but if your name is as written 
above, I think a piece of good fortune is in store for you. 
If you were with your father in a railroad accident near 
Chicago, about ten years ago, and if you were afterward 
taken to an orphan asylum at Mapleville, and stayed there 
five or six years, then you are the Elizabeth McGuire 
that a friend of mine is looking for. My friend is a law- 
yer from New York, and is staying at my home for a 
few days ; so, if you fulfil the above conditions, I would 
like you to let me know as soon as possible. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ GRACE VAN Court. 

“P.S. Perhaps it would be best for you to come here 


this afternoon between three and five o’clock.” 


“It’s me!” screamed Betty, excitedly. “ It's 
me, and I ’m going to see her right now!” 
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* Of course you ’re going, my dear, and I ’ll 
go with you,” was Mrs. Tucker’s reply. 

Betty would have preferred to call on Miss 
Van Court alone; but she feared any opposi- 
tion might break the charm and restore Mrs. 
Tucker to her normal state of temper; so the 
wise child decided to humor her. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; we ’ll go together ; and please, 
ma’am, could I have me red sash again to 
wear?” 

“That ridiculous rag? no, indeed. Put on 
your best frock, and I 'll lend you a neat col- 
lar and brooch.” 

Betty dared not disobey, and when three 
o’clock came she put on her skimpy and worn 
best frock, which Mrs. Tucker supplemented 
by a wide, stiff white collar, much too large, 
and fastened with a huge black rubber brooch. 
But while waiting for her companion to be 
ready, Betty found time to load her old straw 
hat with great bunches of the old-fashioned 
pink roses which grew all over the back fence. 

This Mrs. Tucker viewed with dismay, and 
ordered the flowers thrown away at once. But 
the excitement of the occasion stimulated Bet- 
ty’s courage, and she refused to part with her 
flowers, adding: “ You need n’t go with me, if 
you don’t like my posies.” This apparently 
brought Mrs. Tucker to terms, and the two 
started off to the Van Court mansion. 

It was characteristic of Betty that she gave 
not a thought as to what Miss Van Court might 
have to tell her, not a guess as to what the 
good news might be about. She gave all her 
attention to fully enjoying the happiness of the 
present moment. To be walking leisurely along, 
wearing a rose-trimmed hat, on her way to a 
great house, and assured of her welcome there — 
all this made little Betty so superlatively happy 
that even the unpleasant presence of Mrs. 
Tucker failed to annoy her. And, too, the 
Mrs. Tucker of to-day was so different from 
the Mrs. Tucker of all past days that it was 
almost a pleasure to be with her. She chatted 


affably ; and though Betty would rather have 
been alone, so that she could “pretend” more 
successfully, she met the lady’s overtures half- 
way, and they seemed the best of friends. 

As they entered the Van Court gate, and 
went up the path under the great trees, and 
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saw the beautiful landscape garden, Betty 
walked along like one in a dream. She had 
never seen such a place before, and it seemed 
to her like paradise. Even Mrs. Tucker’s 
chatter passed unnoticed, for Betty was pre- 
tending to herself that this was her home and 
she was returning after an absence of a few 
days. One thing bothered her, though. All 
the time she was getting ready for this visit she 
had been thinking how much she would like 
to take a small gift of some sort to Miss Van 
Court —not anything of intrinsic value, but 
something that would be an offering, and would 
show how sorry she was that she had spoiled 
the parasol that day. She had looked care- 
fully over her small store of treasures, but none 
of them seemed suitable, except, perhaps, a tar- 
nished gilt buckle that Pete had given her. 
She had put it in her pocket, uncertain whether 
to present it or not; but as she walked by the 
glowing flower-beds that adorned the Van 
Court grounds, she had a brilliant idea. No- 
thing could be more acceptable to Miss Van 
Court than a bunch of flowers, and she would 
be sure to like such beauties as these were. So 
Betty broke off half a dozen stalks of pink gla- 
dioli, while Mrs. Tucker looked on aghast. 
She remonstrated ; but Betty, keyed up to a 
high pitch of daring, paid no attention. 

She felt, a little shy when an important-look- 
ing servant answered their knock at the door; 
but when she entered the drawing-room, Miss 
Van Court greeted her with such a cordial 
manner that she felt at ease at once. 

“TI ’ve brought you some flowers,” she said 
simply. “They ’re from your own garden; but 
I had nothing myself that you would like, and 
I wanted to give you something nice.” 

Betty was so adaptable by nature, and so 
quickly responsive to the atmosphere of her 
surroundings, that she spoke quietly and with 
almost no trace of the Irish brogue that was so 
noticeable when she talked with Ellen, or the 
careless slang of her conversations with Jack. 

“Thank you, dear,” said Miss Van Court, 
taking the flowers as graciously as if from a 
duchess; “I am very glad you thought of me.” 

But if Betty felt at ease, it was not so with 
Mrs. Tucker. She could impress the waif with 
her sudden kindliness toward her, but Miss 
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Van Court was not likely to forget how the 
angry landlady had berated the poor little 
drudge the morning of the drenching perform- 
ance. And Mrs. Tucker trembled in her shoes 
as Miss Van Court said coldly: “I thank you 
for bringing Betty to me, but you need not 
wait: I will send her home after the interview.” 

Mrs. Tucker indistinctly murmured some- 
thing about being very much attached to the 
child, and her only friend and benefactor; but 
Miss Van Court said nothing, and was so evi- 
dently waiting for her to go that the disap- 
pointed landlady was forced to depart. 

Then Miss Grace turned to Betty and looked 
at her critically. She smiled kindly at the 
earnest little face, crowned with the bunches 
of roses, so heavy that the old straw hat could 
scarcely support them; but she seemed to dis- 
approve of the collar and brooch. 

“Where ’s your red necktie?” 
she asked Betty abruptly. 

“Mrs. Tucker took it and kept 
it, ma’am,” Betty answered. 

“Were you sorry?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed ; but,” — with 
an endeavor to look on the bright 
side, —“but I could n’t have 
worn it with these pink roses, 
ma’am; they would n’t like each 
other.” 

Miss Grace seemed much 
amused, but only said, “ Come 
with me, Betty, into the library.” 

“Yes ’m,” said Betty, slipping 
her hand into that of her friend 
with a loving little squeeze, and 
together they went into the next 
room. 

A big man sat at a table, writing. 
He looked at Betty somewhat 
kindly and very curiously, and 
presently said: 

“Well, Miss Van Court ?” 

“This is Elizabeth McGuire,” 
said Miss Grace; “and, Betty, 
this is Mr. Brewster.” 

“ Yes ’m,” said Betty. 

Then Mr. Brewster asked Betty 
a long string of questions, until he 
had found out everything she 
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knew about her parentage and early life. At 
last he seemed satisfied, and, turning from the 
puzzled Betty, he said to Miss Van Court: 

“ There can be no doubt about it; I believe 
you may tell her.” 

Miss Van Court’s face beamed with delight, 
and she held out her hands, saying, “Come 
here, Betty.” 

Betty almost ran across the room, and Mr. 
Brewster rose and placed a low chair for her, 
so that she could look right up into Miss Van 
Court’s face. 

The lady teok both Betty’s little brown hands 
in her own, and said: 

“ My dear, I have a wonderful piece of news 
for you —so great and splendid that I scarcely 
know how to tell it. But the principal fact is 
that you are the only heir to a large fortune.” 

“ Where is it?” said Betty, looking around 





“(BETTY NEARLY FAINTED WHEN MRS. TUCKER OFFERED HER A CHAIR.” 
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“‘THE LADY SAID: ‘MY DEAR, I HAVE A WONDERFUL PIECE OF NEWS FOR YOU—SO GREAT AND SPLENDID 
” 


THAT I 


with wondering eyes, as if she expected to see 
banknotes fluttering through the air. 

“It is safe in trust for you. But you are 
really mistress of it; you are absolutely 
free in regard to its use, and can do exactly 
what you please with it. It does n’t seem right, 
does it?” she added, turning to Mr. Brewster. 
For Betty’s face expressed such blank amaze- 
ment that it did seem as if there must be a 
mistake somewhere. 

But the child was comprehending it, though 
slowly and with an effort. 

‘Tell me more about it,” she said at last, 
still looking steadily at Miss Grace. 

“Well, Betty, you know that long ago your 
grandfather went to Australia to seek his fortune 
in the gold-fields there. By years of hard 
work he succeeded in acquiring great wealth, 
and he sent for his son to come out and enjoy 
it with him. But word came back that his son 
had gone to America and married there, but 
further trace of him could not be found. Soon 
after this the old man died, and ever since his 


HARDLY KNOW HOW TO TELL IT. 


executors have been trying to find his son, 
Martin McGuire, or his heirs. It was through 
the accident with the garden hose that day 
that I learned your name was McGuire, and we 
have proved beyond a doubt that you are the 
rightfulowner of old Dennis McGuire’s money.” 

“Yes ’m,” said Betty ; and then she rose and 
walked over to where Mr. Brewster still sat by 
the writing-table. 

* Now, will you please tell me about it ?” she 
said. 

The request was from no lack of confidence 
in Miss Van Court’s statements, but simply a 
desire to hear other particulars, and to have 
the added authority of the man’s advices. 

So Mr. Brewster began impressively : 

“Miss McGuire, I have the honor to inform 
you that you are heiress to a large sum of 
money, probably a million of dollars, and that, 
according to the provisions of your grandfather’s 
will, it is absolutely at your own disposal. 
For the will specially states that in the event 
of Martin McGuire’s death the money shall 
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belong to his children, and shall be spent or 
used as they desire, even though a nominal 
guardian must needs be appointed to fulfil the 
letter of the law. Mr. Dennis McGuire’s law- 
yer came from Australia to New York some 
time ago to hunt up the heirs. His search 
seemed fruitless, and one day he told me about 
the case, in a casual conversation. I came 
down here on a few days’ visit to my friend 
Mr. Van Court, and I happened to tell him 
about it in his sister’s presence. She at 
once remembered that your name was Mc- 
Guire; and though it seemed one chance out 
of a thousand, we investigated the case, and 
we feel convinced that the heir is found at last. 
[ will write Mr. Morris, the Australian lawyer, 
and he will come to Greenborough at once. 
Meantime, Miss McGuire, you may be plan- 
ning your future mode of life, which will, of 
course, be very different from your past.” 





““MRS. TUCKER EXCLAIMED: ‘MY DEAR CHILD, WHAT ARE YOU DOING? YOUR PLACE 
IS NOT HERE ANY MORE!’” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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“ Yes, sir. Will you please pinch me, sir?” 
and Betty held out her scrawny little arm 
toward the gentleman. 

He seemed a bit astonished ; but the vaga- 
ries of heiresses are easily forgiven, and he 
nipped the arm between his thumb and fore- 
finger, saying : 

“Oh, you are awake; there is no doubt of 
that! But you have n’t realized the case yet. 
Come, now; what do you think you will do 
with all this money? ” 

“ First, I shall buy two things, sir —a white 
parasol and a home.” 

“ Indeed! and why do you buy the parasol 
first ?” 

“Because that is to give to Miss Van 
Court, to replace the one I spoiled.” 

Miss Grace was too kind-hearted to oppose 
Betty’s plan, so she said: “I shall prize the 
new one highly as a gift from my little friend. 
And then next you ’re 
to purchase a home, 
are you?” 

“ Yes,” said Betty, 
her eyes fairly dancing 
as she awoke to the 
possibilities. “Yes; 
I’ve never had a home, 
and oh, I ’ve longed for 
one so! But I think 
Id better go back to 
Mrs. Tucker’s now, 
ma’am. Ellen will be 
wanting me to pare the 
potatoes.” 

Mr. Brewster looked 
inquiringly at Miss 
Grace. 

“ Yes,” said the lady ; 
“she may as well go 
back there for to-night. 
It will be quieter and 
better for her than to 
stay here. And to-mor- 
row morning, Betty, I 
will call for you, and 
we ’ll go and buy you 
ach some new clothes, more 
appropriate to your 
changed fortunes.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MAKING PLANS. 


Betty went back to Warren Street, walking 
slowly and thinking hard. Occasionally she 
remembered Ellen and the potatoes, and quick- 
ened her steps; then other thoughts swarmed 
in her brain, and her pace slackened again. 

She was not dazed by the sudden good for- 
tune that had come to her; on the contrary, 
her mind was stirred to especial activity, and 
she was making plans with eager delight. 

She would have a home, “/Aa¢ was certain ; 
with bright flowers and cows and a strawberry- 
bed. And then she would have a new feather 
—a long, curling one —and a red sash of real 
silk! And then, if there was any money left, 
she would buy books and learn things. 

And she had generous thoughts, too. She 
decided to buy Lame Jack a new crutch, for 
he had really outgrown the one he was using. 
And she would buy something very nice for 
Ellen,—a jewel-box, perhaps. And Pete should 
have a gift, and Mrs. Tucker, too. In her 
happiness, Betty quite forgot all Mrs. Tucker's 
harsh treatment of her, and studied seriously 
over an appropriate present for her tyrant. 
She remembered having heard her say she 
wished she could afford to have a dumb-waiter ; 
and as Betty had firmly determined to have a 
home and live in it, of course a new servant 
would be needed in Betty’s place. 

Why Mrs. Tucker wanted a dumé one was a 
mystery to the child, but she shrewdly sus- 
pected it was so he could not answer back to 
his mistress’s frequent tirades. And anyway, if 
that was the kind Mrs. Tucker wanted, that 
was the kind for her to have; and doubtless 
one could be procured at a deaf-and-dumb asy- 
lum, so Betty decided to hire one. 

She had dawdled so, as she thought over all 
these things, that it was growing dusk when she 
neared the house. 

In spite of her changed circumstances, she 
felt all her accustomed fear of Mrs. Tucker’s 
wrath, and tremblingly hurried around to the 


back door. 


Finding only Ellen in the kitchen, her spirits 
rose, and she announced grandly : 
‘Ellen, I ’ve come into me fortune!” 
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** Bad luck to it, thin, for comin’ to ye of a 
Monday! Here I’m druv to death, and that 
botherin’ washerwoman clutterin’ about, and no 
one to help me a ha’p’orth. Come and hold 
this shtrainer, now, while I pour the soup 
through it—if yer forchin has n’t turned ye 
clean daft . 

Good-natured Ellen 
that Betty felt like a guilty wretch, and, taking 
the strainer, she showed such a repentant face 
that Ellen softened and said: 

“Don’t moind me, Betty dear. I’m that 
worrited wid me wurk, and wid the missus’s 
Whisht! she ’s 


99 


was so seldom cross 


sharp tongue, that it riles me. 
comin’,” 

Mrs. Tucker came into the kitchen, and, s« 
ing Betty, exclaimed : 

“ My dear child, what ave you doing? Your 
place isnot here any more. Go into my room, 
and sit down and rest yourself.” 

Ellen nearly dropped the soup-kettle when 
she heard this surprising speech, and began to 
realize that something had happened indeed. 

Betty smiled slyly at the amazed cook, and 
replied : 

“ No, ma’am; I ain’t tired,—no more than 
I was yesterday,—and I ’ll be helpin’ me 
friend Ellen.” 

Neither could Mrs. Tucker induce Betty to 
eat at the table with the boarders. She pre- 
ferred to take her dinner in the kitchen with 
Ellen, as she was in the habit of doing; and as 
they sat eating, she told the wonderful news. 

“ What ’s this about yer forchin, me dear?” 
inquired Ellen. 

“ Oh, Ellen, it ’s just wonderful ! 
lieve it at all, no matter how hard | try, when 
I’m here in this house; but I went up to Miss 
Van Court’s to-day, an’ she says I ’m to have 
all me grandfather’s money, him havin’ died 
in Australia, where the gold comes from.” 

“ An’ is it much money, sure ?” 

“Yes, heaps! A million dollars, the gentle- 
man said; but Miss Grace explained that I ’d 
only get a bit of it each year.” 

“She means interist, child; but if it ’s rally 
the interist of a million dollars, which I can't 
belave, you ’re a rich lady, an’ the likes o’ me 
ain’t fit to associate wid yez. An’, by the same 


ee 


token, Mrs. Tucker ain’t fit, neither! 


I can’t be- 
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“Ellen, you ’re far more fit nor she is, for 
you ‘ve always been kind to me; and, Ellen, 
I’m going to give you a present when I get 
my money; and when I buy my home, you 
shall come and live with me and be my cook.” 

“Indade an’ I will, if ye ‘ll have me; an’ 
it ‘ll be a happy day fer me whin I I’ave the 
ould lady an’ her shcoldin’!” 

“ Now, I must go and tell Mrs. Tucker about 
it, as she “Il be havin’ to replace my vallyble 
services with a substitute.” 

When Betty opened the door, she nearly 
tumbled over Mrs. Tucker; and it may be that 
she was not above eavesdropping when such 
upheavals were taking place in her household, 
for she rightly suspected that Betty would con- 
fide in Ellen before she told the story to her 
mistress. 

+I was just coming for you,” said the lady, 
blandly, “and I suppose you were just looking 
for Come into my room and tell me all 
about it.” 

Betty obeyed from force of habit, and seated 
herself primly on the edge of a chair. 

\lthough Mrs. Tucker was apparently able to 
change her demeanor toward her young drudge 
all at once, yet the child could not so easily 
alter her behavior to the tyrannical woman. 


me. 


And so she said, almost apologetically : 

‘I ’m thinkin’ I must be leavin’, ma’am. 
They told me that I have come into my grand- 
father’s fortune.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk of leaving, Betty! Of course 
you ‘ll stay with me, though in a very different 
position. You can board here, and you may 
have the best room in the house, and I ’ll look 
after your clothes and things, and be your legal 
I always was fond of you, my dear,” 
said the landlady. 

Mrs. Tucker was a woman who believed in 
the worm-catching powers of the early bird, 
and she had already determined that she would 
force as strongly as possible her claim to control 
Betty’s affairs. 

his prospect dismayed the child, and so ac- 
customed was she to accepting Mrs. Tucker’s 


guardian. 


word as law that she seemed to see her antici- 
pated home slipping from her grasp. 

When Betty became excited her speech grew 
more Irish, both in accent and diction, and now 
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she responded to Mrs. Tucker’s last remark in a 
real brogue: 

“Tt ’s a queer way you have of showin’ it, 
then, ma’am, an’ if that ’s fondness, I ’ll not be 
caring for the likes of it from you.” 

“ There, there, Betty, you don’t realize what 
you ’re saying. You ’re nervous to-night, and 
Tell me all about it, my dear.” 
don’t 


no wonder. 

“There is n’t much to tell, ma’am. I! 
understand it all myself. Only, a gentleman 
came from Australia to look for the heirs of 
Dennis McGuire, and somehow he found me. 
And so all the money will be mine; and to- 
morrow morning Miss Van Court is coming 
to take me out to buy a parasol to make up 
for the one I spoiled for her that day.” 

“ Well, then, I will have a talk with Miss 
Van Court when she comes. And now do you 
go to bed, Betty, for you need rest after all this 
excitement. You may have the large blue room 
next to mine, for the room you have been oc- 
cupying is not suited to your present position.” 

She went with Betty to the blue room, and 
after she had left her for the night, the little 
girl crept into the pretty white bed, and felt 
that it at least was real, even if the fortune 
never came true, 

She fell asleep in a moment, and dreamed 
that she had a hundred sashes, each of a differ- 
ent color, and a hundred long, curling feathers ; 
that she was running to her new home with 
them, and Mrs. Tucker was running after her. 
And she thought she ran inside and locked the 
door. And then Mrs. Tucker seemed to set 
fire to the house, and just then, of course, 
Betty woke up, and found it was morning, and 
she was still in the blue room, and all kinds of 
beautiful things might happen before the day 
was over. 

She hopped out of bed, and enjoyed, for the 
first time in her life, the luxury of making an 
unhurried toilet. 

But her old faded frock seemed more dis- 
tasteful to her than ever, and she looked long- 
ingly at the blue ribbons that held back the 
window-curtains. At last she decided to bor- 
row them; for if the fortune-story was true, 
she could pay Mrs. Tucker for them, and if 
not, she could give them back. 

So she converted them into a very becoming 
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‘* BETTY CONVERTED THE RIBBONS INTO A VERY BECOMING COLLAR AND BELT.” 


collar and belt, and stepped out into the hall, 
feeling half afraid that she was still dreaming. 

But she was n’t, and Mrs. Tucker at once took 
her in charge, and, leading her to the dining- 
room, gave her a breakfast such as she had 
seen, indeed, but never before eaten. 

Soon after this Miss Van Court came, and, 
as she had planned, Mrs. Tucker received her 
and had an interview with her alone. But it 


could not have been very satisfactory to the 


(70 be continued.) 





landlady, for it was with a decidedly crestfallen 
air that she went to summon Betty. 

When the child came in, Miss Van Court 
said only: “Good morning, Betty. Get your 
hat at once, and come with me for a drive.” 

And then Betty McGuire went down the 
steps and out the gate of No. 27 Warren Street 
for the last time, and seating herself in Miss 
Van Court’s carriage, she rolled away to begin 
her new life as a young heiress. 
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INVINCIBLE 


HORSE-TAMER. 





By 


Lipa Rose McCaBe. 


['uis is the story of an obscure country boy, 
whose love of horses “ turned a leaf in civiliza- 
tion,” and brought him, beyond any man of 





JOHN RAREY AND ‘“‘ CRUISER.” 


his time, into close social intimacy with the 
crowned sovereigns of the world. 

His name was John S. Rarey. Early in the 
century, his father—a Pennsylvanian Dutch 
farmer — cleared a tract of forest land on the 
outskirts of Ohio’s capital. On this virgin spot 
was built a log cabin, in which the future horse- 
tamer was born. The cabin in time became 
the beginning of the village of Groveport, 
known half a century ago to lovers of horses 
throughout the civilized world. 

While a babe in his mother’s arms, it was 
young Rarey’s delight to watch the animal life 
VoL. XXVI.—41. 


on the farm. To pet the horses and cows 
was ever to the boy a keen pleasure. When 
he could make his way alone to the farm-yard, 
observed that the friskiest 
docile under the caressing strokes of the child’s 


it was colts were 


hand. John was the youngest of seven chil- 
dren. At this period he was the only child at 
home. The Rarey farm was isolated. Many 
miles lay between neighbors. Having no 


youthful playmates, his warm little heart made 
friends of the chickens, the cows, and the colts. 
At the age of three years it was his delight to 
ride astride the plow-horses. 

One significant incident in the childhood of 
the “invincible horse-tamer” was frequently 
related by his mother. It in his 
fourth year. The family being at the dinner-table, 
one day, it was discovered that the chair of the 

A servant was sent in 
The fields, the barns, the 
A terrific 
scramble was heard, at length, in a gravel road- 
To the horror of the distracted 


occurred 


youngest was vacant. 
quest of the truant. 
hay-mounds were searched in vain. 


way near by. 
household, Johnny Rarey was discovered upon 
the back of the wildest colt on the farm! 
Expecting to see the child fall to the ground 
every momont, the father started to his rescue; 
but, to the relief of the household, colt and 
rider soon reined up in safety at the barn 
door. When reproved for his conduct, the 
infant replied that he and the colt were the 
best of friends. To convince his father of his 
mastery of the colt, he mounted and dis- 
mounted, bridled and unbridled the animal, 
who, to the astonishment of the spectators, sub- 
His 


in 


mitted to his young master’s directions. 
control of the was much talked 
the neighborhood. From that time the young 
horseman was in great demand to carry mes- 
sages between the scattered farm-houses. 
Before his ninth year his reputation for horse- 
manship in that part of the country was unn- 


colt of 
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RAREY’S METHOD OF TAMING A REFRACTORY HORSE. 
THE FIRST STRAP IN PLACE. 


valed. With the awakening of his mental 
energies the boy realized that there was some- 
thing wrong.in the prevalent method of break- 
ing horses. His childish soul recoiled at the 
cuffs and blows with which drivers were wont to 
subdue their animals. Throughout his school- 
days the subject of his compositions was 
“ Man’s Best Friend —the Noble Horse.” His 
most ambitious effort was a rhyme, in which 
he sang the gospel of “ kindness, patience, and 
firmness ” in dealing with the brute creation. 
The turning-point in his boyhood came on 
his twelfth birthday. His father, now an ex- 
tensive dealer in horses, presented to him an 
unbroken pony, which the lad proceeded to 
train after his own ideas. Little attention was 
paid to his manceuvers with the pony until 
neighbors began to flock to the farm to see the 
animal’s almost human antics. The boy had 
trained the pony until there seemed to be 
nothing beyond the quadruped’s intelligence. 
But while family and neighbors applauded, the 
result was attributed to the pony’s abnormal clev- 
erness rather than to the boy’s skill in training. 
His success with the pony encouraged him 
to undertake the education of his neighbors’ 
untrained horses. Gradually he found himself 
master of a prosperous and attractive business. 
For miles round his boyhood home, pupils 
sought instruction in his method of training. 
All this came about while he was still in his 
teens. In stature he was a medium-sized 
youth with a well-proportioned figure, wiry 
and active rather than muscular. His com- 
plexion was almost effeminately fair. His hair 
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was flaxen, his eyes large and gray. In man- 
ners and speech, as boy and man, he was 
always a gentleman. When not engaged in 
conquering a fractious horse, his fair face had 
the kindly repose of a poet’s. Observation in 
the animal world early convinced him that the 
horse had intellectual endowment in harmony 
with man’s. He soon learned that his greatest 
successes were the result of kind treatment, 
firmness, and perseverance. Colts, however 
wild, he observed, allowed cows, sheep, and 
other domestic animals to associate with them 
unmolested. 

Young Rarey cultivated a close friendship 
with the wildest colts, and his kindly advances 
were never repulsed. Not unfrequently, they 
gave demonstration of positive delight. He 
went to Texas, where he spent months with 
the wild horses of the plains, who yielded as 
readily as had his farm-yard “ incorrigibles” to 
the underlying principles of his system —“kind- 
ness, fearlessness, patience.” 

To carry out this plan of subjection without 
violence, Rarey used two small straps. One he 
attached to the near fore foot of the horse 
when bent, and bound it closely up by the 
hock and fore arm. The other strap he after- 
ward fixed to the off fore foot, passing it under 
the surcingle, and holding it in the hand. The 
first strap hampered the horse, and prevented 
him from running or kicking; the second, by 
the application of slight force, drew up the other 
fore leg. After a struggle the horse was then 
brought down on his knees and gently thrown 
on his side, until gradually his vast strength 
yielded to what seemed, to his intelligence, 





METHOD OF APPLYING THE SECOND STRAP. 
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overpowering force. By this simple plan Rarey 
taught the horse that though man is his master, 
yet he is a friend. 

The value of his method lies largely in the 
fact that it may be taught to and successfully 
practised by a plowboy of thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, on all save extremely vicious 
or powerful horses. Young Rarey now felt 
that he had a mission—to go forth and teach 
all nations the substitution of kindness for bru- 
tality in the management of horses. To that 
land where the horse is more respected than 
elsewhere — England—he turned, in 1857. It 
was a skeptical and suspicious audience that 
attended the first private exhibition the adven- 
turous young American gave on English soil. 
Horses unmanageable in the hands of their 
owners, if not positively vicious,—horses the 
Ohio country boy had never seen until they 
were brought into the ring,— were submitted 
to his manipulation. His success elicited un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Particularly were the 
cavalry officers in her Majesty’s service his ad- 
mirers. To the delight of young Rarey, he was 
invited to Prince Albert’s farm, near Windsor 
Castle. Colonel Hood, the Prince’s equerry, 
and his wife, Lady May Hood, received him, 
and were not slow in making his skill known to 
the Queen. An exhibition before the Queen 
followed, which not only surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of her Majesty and all 
the royal spectators, but opened to the young 
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““RAREY TAUGHT THE HORSE THAT MAN IS HIS MASTER.” 





“AFTER A STRUGGLE THE HORSE WAS BROUGHT DOWN.” 


American a career in many respects without a 
parallel in history. 

So sudden and brilliant a success did not fail 
to invite suspicion, if not enmity. Rarey was 
accused of using drugs, “ casting the evil eye,” 
and kindred occult arts. The crucial test, how- 
ever, came in the form of a challenge from no 
less a personage than Lord Dorchester. The 
latter was the owner of a fine, blooded race- 
horse, “ Cruiser,” a favorite for the Derby. A 
month before one Derby Day 
the horse had broken down. 
Like all horses of the same 
family, his temper was not the 
mildest, and his owner was glad 
to get rid of him. When started 
for Rawcliffe, the groom who had 
him in charge was told on no ac- 
count to put him in a stable, as 
he would never get him out. This 
injunction was, of course, disre- 
garded. When'the groom wanted 
refreshments he put Cruiser in 
the public stable, and left him. 
To get him out, the roof of the 
building had to be ripped off. 
Few were bold enough to venture 
into Cruiser’s inclosure. The 
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horse’s temper had depreciated 
his value five thousand dollars. 

For three years he had been 
abandoned to himself. Tormented 
by huge bits loaded with chains, 
his head was incased in a com- 
plication of iron ribs and plates, 
so that he had to procure his food 
by licking it up with his tongue. 
Oppression and cruelty had made 
him a demon. He resented the 
approach of any one by fearful 
screams and yells of hate and 
fury. He snapped an iron bar, 
an inch in diameter, in two 
pieces with his teeth. The heavy 
planks that formed his prison he frequently 
kicked into splinters. 

‘“‘ Cruiser, I think,” said Lord Dorchester, in 
his challenge, “‘ would be the right horse in the 
right place to try Mr. Rarey’s skill; and the 
sooner the experiment is made, the better. If 
he can ride Cruiser as a hack I guarantee him 
immortality and enough ready money to make 
a British bank-director’s mouth water.” 

“T will tell you,” said Mr. Rarey, in recount- 
ing this crowning incident of his career, “ what 
happened at my first interview with Cruiser. 
I believe there is some cause for everything a 
horse does. He acts according to the impres- 
sions on his mind. Instead of throwing out a 
stick to fight him, when I first approached 
Cruiser, I threw open the door and walked in. 
He was astonished at seeing this, and more so 





MR. RAREY LEADING “‘ CRUISER’ FROM THE STABLE. 
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MR. RAREY’S PETS—TWO SHETLAND PONIES. 


at my exhibiting no fear. He had on his head 
a large muzzle, lined inside and out with iron. 
He had worn it three years, until it bored a 
hole in his head. I took it off, and he never 
wore it again.” 

In three hours Lord Dorchester was able 
to mount Cruiser, and Rarey rode the horse 
as a hack to London. Cruiser became the 
property of his tamer. The fortune of Mr. 
Rarey was made. All classes, headed by the 
nobility, flocked to his lectures and exhibitions. 
Lord Palmerston opened the subscription list to 
Mr. Rarey’s private instructions, given in the 
riding-academy of the Duke of Wellington. 
Queen Victoria was among the first to express 
joy at the regeneration of Cruiser, and to regret 
the hard usage to which the horse had been 
subjected. Frequently she caressed the beau- 
tiful creature with her own hand. 
On the eve of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal, Mr. Rarey was 
invited by the Queen to give in 
the riding-school at Buckingham 
Palace an exhibition before the 
royal guests summoned to the 
wedding. The next day he was 
honored by an invitation to the 
wedding at St. James’s Palace. 

Under the favorable _ influ- 
ence of kind. treatment, Cruiser 
rapidly improved in appearance. 
His rough, shaggy coat was shed 
for one of the luster of satin. 
Festive in a royal-purple silk 
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bridle, with rosettes of gold filigree, and the 
look of a war-horse in his high-bred nostrils, 
he followed his master through the capitals of 
Europe. Everywhere throughout his travels 
in the Old World, Mr. Rarey gave free lectures 
and exhibitions to cab and truck-drivers. In 
his remarkable collection of souvenirs is a 
gold medal of wonderfully fine workmanship, 
presented Mr. Rarey by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

His skill was not confined to horses. His 
most signal achievement in England was the 
conquest of a zebra. Natural- 
ists, from the days of Aris- 
totle to Cuvier, had 
pronounced a 
zebra’ un- 
tamable. 


Rarey ex- 
pended four 
hours in giving 
the creature its first 
lesson of subordination 
to kindly meant authority. 
It was a most exhausting 
task. Afterward he acknowledged that he 
would rather tame four hundred horses than 
one zebra. Conquered, the striped brute walked, 
trotted, and ambled in the ring as if trained 
from infancy. To the delight and astonishment 
of his audience, he mounted and rode the zebra. 
It was probably the first time such a feat was 
accomplished. The story of his three years’ 
wandering in the Old World has all the charm 
of a tale of necromancy. Space is wanting in 


* CRUISER” 
FOR A PHOTOGRAPH. 


these days of condensation to recall his tri- 
umphs before the crowned heads of Sweden 
and Prussia, where he met Baron Humboldt, 















AND MR. RAREY POSING 
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the “ King of Science,” or his reception by the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, who never 
ceased to wonder at his subjection of a wild 
horse of the steppes that had been presented to 
the Emperor by the Cossacks, and threatened 
the life of every one that approached him. Not 
only did Mr. Rarey conquer this wild horse, 
but he rode him from the royal country-seat to 
St. Petersburg, into the very presence of the 
Emperor. His study of the horse he pursued 
into Arabia, where he was frequently called 
upon by the natives to exercise his skill. 
At three-and-thirty, the once 
obscure Ohio country 
boy had world-wide 
fame, and had 
earned a 
hundred 


thousand 
dollars, a 
fortune very un- 
usual in those times. 
To his native village he 
returned, a more loyal American, 
if possible, than when he set sail. 
Groveport never fully recovered from his 
It is one of the traditions of the vil- 
lage. With him came Cruiser, and many fine 
horses and ponies from the Shetland Islands. 
On the site of the old log cabin he built a 
There he surrounded his 


arrival. 


spacious mansion. 
beloved mother with every comfort and luxury. 
At the mansion was his wonderful collection 
of souvenirs, medals, and all books on horse- 
training written since Xenophon proclaimed, 
more than two thousands years that 
“horses are taught, not by harshness, but by 
gentleness.” Mr. Rarey laid out a race-track, 
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AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF MR. RAREY. 


and in the rear of the mansion built a paddock 
for Cruiser. 

It was the day of stage-coaches, and rarely 
did one pass the mansion without leaving trav- 
elers bent on paying a visit of respect or curi- 
osity to the man who had “ opened up a new 
era to the human race.” For several years Mr. 
Rarey traveled with Cruiser, repeating in the 
United States the triumphs that had been his 
abroad. His lectures and 
exhibitions vied with the grand 
opera in vogue and attendance. 

His inseparable companion was 
“ Prince,” a tiny Shetland pony, 
which he had trained until it 
was almost human. He was 
wont to pick the pony up and 
carry it about like a pet dog in 
his arms. 

Cruiser’s hind feet were never 
shod. They were like iron. 
The interior of his paddock in the 
Rarey farm was decorated, in time, 
with a frieze made by his rebel- 
lious hoofs. Cruiser traveled in a 
special car, like a prima donna of 
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the grand opera. Attendants were always sent 
in advance to erect an inclosure for him. No 
ordinary stable sufficed his kingship. Great 
difficulty was met in retaining grooms, Cruiscr’s 
record was too terrifying. He once would 
have killed the English groom that accompanied 
him to this country, had not the master come 
to the rescue. So great was the groom’s fright 
that he begged to be released from service. 

A picturesque sight on the Groveport pike, in 
those days, was the invincible horse-tamer driv- 
ing a team of elks to the capital. 

Across the road from the mansion Mr. Rarey 
laid out seven hundred acres with fine trees, many 
of which he had transported, at great expense, 
from Europe. It was his purpose to convert it 
into a magnificent zodlogical garden for the 
rarest animals. To write a complete manual 
of his system of horse-training, and the story of 
his travels, were other achievements he planned, 
never to realize. 

In the flush of youth and fame and fortune, 
rich in an observant, reflective mind, and the 
kindliest, most lovable of characters, John S. 
Rarey died, in his thirty-ninth year. Shortly 
before his death he said: 

“Tf I could only get back once more to the 
old farm, and put my arms round my dear 
horses’ necks, I believe I should get well.” 





MR. RAREY’S HOUSE IN GROVEPORT, OHIO. 
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And through and through, till the 
snowy lawn 

bunched and crumpled and 
gathered and drawn. 


Was 


She sewed and sewed to the end of 
her thread; 

Then, holding her work to view, she 
said: 


“This is n’t a baby-dress, after all ; 
It’s a bonnet for my littlest doll!” 


By Harriot BREWER STERLING. 

Miss Dorotuy Dot, in her little red 
chair, 

Put her thimble on with a matronly 

air, 


And said: “ From this piece of cloth, 
I guess, 
I'll make baby brother a lovely dress.” 


She pulled her needle in and out, 
And over and under and round about, 








TWO LITTLE SERVING-MEN. 







WO little serving-men have I, 

And one is strong and very 
spry. 

He loves to hammer, plane, and 
saw, 

To write and, sometimes, even 
draw. 

He takes my hat and hangs it up; 

He reaches down my drinking-cup ; 

He winds my top, and throws my ball. 

I could n’t get along at all 

Without this little serving-man 

Who helps me out in every plan. 


The other sympathizes, too, 

But is not half so quick to do, 

Some things he does quite well, but my! 
Some others he won’t even try. 

He will not split the kindling-wood, 
And yet, he is so very good 

He holds it while the other chops. 

He also helps him wind my tops; 

But spin them? He can’t spin at all. 








By J. EpMUND VANCE COOKE. 


You ought to see him throw a ball! 
Just like a girl! And — it ’s a shame, 
But he can hardly write his name. 


And yet, these serving-men are twins, 
And look as like a$ two new pins. 

I think, perhaps, you ‘Il understand 

If you should know their name. It’s Hand, 
And one, you know, is Right and deft; 
And one, of course, is slow and Left. 


And yet, you know, I often find 

That if I ’m calm with Left, and kind, 
He 'll do a lot of things, although 

He ’s awkward and a little slow; 

And so I often think, perhaps 

He ’s much like me, and other chaps, 
Who &now enough to do our part, 

But some quick fellow, extra smart, 
Jumps in and does it first, and so 

We just get used to being slow. 

And that ’s the way we don’t get trained, 
Because, perhaps, we ’re just /e/t-brained / 





NEW YEAR'S NIGHT. 





By FLORENCE FOLsom. 





Tue Earth is a giant birthday cake, 
A gift to Father Time; 

And an icing white the snow doth make, 
Sparkling with silver rime. 


The stars, as many as Time hath years, 
For candles stand and shine. 

They were never so bright as on this night 

Of eighteen ninety-nine! 
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A LITTLE SCHOOL-GIRL. 





By Frances Bent DILLINGHAM. 








I ’vE just begun to go to school; My teacher says she thinks I may 
I ’m tired as can be. Learn even more than she 
I can’t remember every rule— If I will study every day. 


How each one turns and sits and stands, 
And how each one must fold her hands— 
Each little girl like me. 


But that is not the worst to tell: 
I ‘d like to have you see 
The lots of words we have to spell. 
There ’s hundreds we must learn by heart. 
Grown folks forget they ‘re much more smart 
Than little girls like me. 





The world is spread out big and wide, 
With rivers, land, and sea, 

And hard long names on every side. 

(The maps are pink and blue and brown.) 

We just supposed there was our town— 
The little girls like me. 


There ’s books and books and books to read! 
We study history. 
You would n’t think there ’s any need 





To have so many lessons more Of course there ’s many things to know, 
; . . . h 
Bout things we never heard before— But she says all wise ladies grow L 
The little girls like me. From little girls like me. 
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FEBRUARY 14; CUPID’s “‘ BUSY DAY.” 





THE INTERCEPTED VALENTINE. 









By CAROLYN WELLS. 





LitTLe Bo-peep, will you be mine? 
j I want you for my Valentine. 
| You are my choice of all the girls, 


With your blushing cheeks and your fluttering curls, 
With your ribbons gay and your kirtle neat, 

None other is so fair and sweet. 

Little Bo-peep, let ’s run away, 

And marry each other on Midsummer Day ; 

And ever to you I ’Il be fond and true. 


Gow. Kath Ak yt 
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BRIGHT SIDES OF HISTORY. 
By E. H. House. 














[This story was begun in the November number.) 


CuHaptTer VII. 
GRECIAN PAINTERS. 


“We may be reasonably sure,” continued 
Uncle Claxton, “that the painters of Greece 
were not behind the sculptors in merit. A 
race so gifted in the one branch of art could 
hardly be deficient in the other. But we have 
no means of judging for ourselves. Canvases 
and colors do not last like marble, and the 
pictures which were considered marvelous two 
thousand years ago have long ceased to exist, 
while the men who produced them are known 
only by their names. In their day, however, 
these names were mighty. Zeuxis, one of the 
friends of Pericles, had so high an opinion of 
his own best works that he refused to sell them 
at any price; and Parrhasius, his chief rival, 
went about in purple robes, like a monarch, 
and wore a golden crown, to show that he 
considered himself a king in his own sphere. 
It is recorded that these two geniuses once 
engaged in a contest of skill which had rather 
a comical ending.” 

“TI know that story!” exclaimed Harry, sud- 
denly. 

“Do you, my boy? 
to us, here and now.” 

“Oh, uncle, I did n’t mean that,” Harry 
remonstrated, a little abashed. 

“I suppose not,” said Uncle Claxton. “Still, 
I don’t see why I should not be relieved just 
once. Come, let us have it. Silence, all of 
you but one! Harry has the floor.” 

Harry looked first at his uncle, and then at 
his brothers and sisters, with a much less con- 
fident air than he was accustomed to wear; 
but the idea of disputing the order he had re- 
ceived did not for a moment enter his thoughts. 

“ Well, uncle,’’ he presently began, “I may 
not remember everything, but I will tell it to 


Then you shali tell it 
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you as well as I can. Zeuxis was the one 
to start the business. He went around Athens 
‘with his chin in the air,’ as Mr. Besant says, 
telling folks he could make better pictures than 
all the other fellows put together. Parrhasius 
did n’t think he could stand that, on any 
terms; so they challenged each other, and it 
was arranged that each of them must get up as 
good a piece of work as he could, and let the 
public decide which should hold the champion- 
ship. Zeuxis led off with a man carrying a 
basket of grapes, life-size; and Parrhasius fol- 
lowed with only a big curtain. When the 
show opened, a lot of birds flew to the grapes 
and tried to nibble them. The people went 
wild over that, and Zeuxis felt sure he was go- 
ing to win in the first round. He called out 
to Parrhasius to hurry and lift his curtain, if 
there was anything worth looking at behind it; 
and then the match came to a quick finish, for 
the curtain was the picture, you see, and there 
was nothing at all on the other side. 
as Zeuxis saw how the thing stood, he owned 
up that he was n’t in it. He had only fooled 
a flock of birds, but’ Parrhasius had caught a 
first-class painter, who ought to have known 
all the tricks of the trade. Then Parrhasius 
held Aés chin in the air, and walked off with 
the belt. But Zeuxis behaved very decently 
after it was all over. He admitted that his man 
carrying the grapes must have been badly done, 
or else the birds would n’t have dared to go 
near him; so for that alone he deserved to be 
counted out. That ’s all there is of it, I believe. 
What are you laughing at, uncle? Have n't 
I told it right?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Uncle Claxton, as soon as 
he could get his face straight; “right enough, 
after a fashion; though I never heard it just 
that way before, and I did n’t expect you to 
report it as if it were an Athenian prize-fight. 
I hope your sporting phrases have n’t been 
all Greek to Amy and Louise. However, you 
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have the facts in good order, and now I should 
like to know where you found them.” 

«“[ say, uncle!” exclaimed Harry, looking 
blank, “ must I tell that?” 

“Not unless you wish to; but why should 
you object? Ah, there ’s Amy smiling to 
herself! If she is in the secret, I think we 
might all share it.” 

« Amy knows, of course,” answered Harry, 
growing a little red. “She saw the story first, 
and showed it to me. Oh, well, there ’s no- 
thing to hide. It is in Ollendorff— one of the 
exercises at the end of the book.” 

« [ see,” said Uncle Claxton, “though I did 
not suppose you had reached the end of Ollen- 


’ 


dorff yet.” 

“We have n’t,” Amy explained; “ but we 
turn the leaves over, sometimes, when the 
lessons are dull.” 

“And sometimes they are,” added Harry, 
emphatically,—* awfully dull to us, at any rate.” 

Uncle Claxton laughed loud and long before 
he spoke again. ‘You youngsters pick up 
history in odd places,” he said at last. “ But 
I must caution you about that anecdote of the 
grapes and the curtain. It may be true that 
there was a contest of the kind described, but 
it could not have been serious. No great 
artist would think it much of a triumph to de- 
ceive either animals or human beings by a 
knack of imitation; and these men, in spite of 
their huge conceit, were artists of the highest 
rank. A remark of Zeuxis has come down 
to us from which we can see that he was no 
careless trifler, at all events. When a painter 
named Agatharcus praised himself for quickness 
in getting through his work, Zeuxis rebuked 
him, saying: ‘If I boast, it shall be of the 
slowness with which I finish mine!’ He and 
Parrhasius may have amused themselves by 
trying to cheat birds or men, but they would do 
so only in fun. No doubt they knew what fun 
Perhaps Zeuxis had too keen a sense of 
humor, for we are told that it cost him his life, 
He went into such a fit of mirth over a droll 
picture he had made of an old woman, that he 
broke a blood-vessel, and died instantly.” 

“T should like to see that picture!” cried 
Harry. 

“ Probably you would,” said Uncle Claxton, 


was. 
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“though I am afraid your reason is not a very 
good one. By and by I hope you will have 
better grounds for being sorry that we have no 
specimens of what the Greek painters did — 
not only Parrhasius and his companions, but 
those of a century later, who were at least 
equally renowned. ‘They were all hard and 
patient workers. One of them, named Pro- 
togenes, gave seven years to a single picture 
illustrating the legend of Ialysus and his dogs. 
To show what self-denial he was capable of for 
the sake of his art, I may tell you that dur- 
ing all that time he lived upon thin and taste- 
less herbs, believing that if he took substantial 
food he could not keep his nerves steady or his 
judgment clear. He was finishing this piece, 
at Rhodes, when Demetrius, known as Polior- 
cetes, or the Taker of Cities, captured that 
place. During the stege Demetrius set fire to 
the greater part of the city, and he might have 
subdued it much more quickly if he had also 
burned the district where Protogenes had his 
studio; but he preferred to wait, rather than 
disturb the artist. Apelles, who was visiting 
Rhodes, and who was considered the first 
painter of that age, thought that his frend had 
labored too long over this particular work, 
which he believed might have been better done 
in less time. People said that his opinion was 
upheld by a curious circumstance that hap- 
pened. Protogenes had tried repeatedly to 
represent the froth on the mouth of a fierce 
dog, but could not satisfy himself. Vexed at his 
failure, he threw a sponge at the canvas, and, to 
his surprise, produced the very effect he needed. 
The picture was afterward carried to Rome, 
where Cicero saw it and recorded the incident. 
You are not to suppose, however, that Apelles 
was ever hasty or careless. No one could be 
more painstaking, and his industry was pro- 
‘Not a day without a stroke’ was the 
He was especially favored 


verbial. 
maxim he adopted. 
by Alexander the Great, who gave him the 
same privilege, in his art, that Lysippus en- 
joyed as a sculptor. He alone was permitted 
to paint portraits of the mighty warrior, who, 
though a generous master, was apt to be ex- 
tremely exacting. Apelles had to bear some 
adverse criticism at times, and he did not always 
take it quietly. He made a likeness of Alex- 
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ander on horseback, which his patron found 
fault with persistently, until a live horse caught 
sight of it, and ran up, neighing in salutation to 
the counterfeit steed. Then Apelles had the 
pleasure of remarking that the animal appeared 
to be a better judge than the monarch. This 
was more creditable to his courage and inde- 
pendence than to his artistic sense; for, as I 
have told you, it is not praiseworthy in the fine 
arts to copy nature so exactly as to mislead 
spectators. Moreover, Alexander was probably 
right in this case. Old writers have testified that 
the portrait was not up to the proper standard 
of Apelles.” 

“And did all these artists send their works 
to Athens?” Amy inquired. 

“Oh, no. Athens was the chief center while 
Pericles governed, but the painters were more 
scattered afterward. The most celebrated 
group settled at Sicyon, where a school was 
founded by Pamphilus,— another man who 
honored his art above all things. Through his 
influence a law was passed permitting only the 
sons of noble and virtuous families to study 
painting. 

“ Apelles had been a pupil of Pamphilus, 
and though he traveled in many lands at a 
later period, he always gratefully recalled his 
connection with Sicyon. Nor was he ever for- 
gotten there. That city was long oppressed by 
cruel usurpers, who were at last overthrown and 
killed in a revolution. The leader of the peo- 
ple, Aratus, ordered that all the portraits of the 
tyrants should be destroyed; but he was in- 
duced by the artist Nealces to spare a portion 
of one of the condemned pieces because it was 
known that Apelles had worked upon it. The 
figure of the despot was effaced, but the sur- 
rounding details were suffered to remain, out 
of respect to the memory of the great master. 

“Hundreds of fine pictures were kept in 
Sicyon until Greece lost her liberty entirely, 
and then they were seized by one invader after 
another, and taken to Rome. Our friend Lu- 
cullus was fortunate enough to purchase one of 
the best —a famous composition by Pausias — 
for the small sum of two talents. I can’t tell 


you the exact amount in our money, for the 
value of the talent was not the same in all 
countries, nor equal in different parts of the 
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same country; but I think it was about one 
thousand dollars.” 

“That does seem a small price,” said Amy, 
“when you think of what was paid for statues.” 

“Yes, my dear; and especially when we 
think of what so high an authority as Pliny 
wrote about the value of Grecian paintings. 
Speaking of Melanthius, another of the Sicyon 
fraternity and a student under Pamphilus, he 
said that a single one of his works was fairly 
worth the entire wealth of a city. But when 
the Romans bought these treasures, the Greeks 
were in desperate financial straits, and not in a 
position to make their own terms. Sicyon, for 
example, was so encumbered with debt, a little 
before Czesar’s time, that almost the whole mass 
of pictures stored there for centuries passed into 
the possession of a rich edile named Scaurus, 
at a comparatively insignificant price. The 
ediles were the local magistrates of Rome; and 
when Scaurus held this office, it pleased him 
to build a magnificent theater, or circus, large 
enough to hold thirty thousand persons,— some 
say more than twice that number,— which he 
decorated with thousands of statues and pic- 
tures, among which were his prizes from Sicyon. 
As the power of Rome increased, scarcely any 
of the noble artistic productions of Greece were 
left in the land of their creation. All that the 
conquerors could lay their hands on were trans- 
ferred to Italy. It is rather a pity that the stu- 
pendous design of the architect Stasicrates was 
not carried out. The Romans would have 
been puzzled to displace the monument which 
he projected, if Alexander had allowed him to 
execute it.” 

“T should think that anything a man could 
make might also be moved,” said Percy. 

“ In this case,” his uncle explained, “ it would 
have been necessary to move a mountain. Sta- 
sicrates conceived the idea of transforming 
Mount Athos, in Thrace, into a huge statue. 
He told Alexander that he would undertake to 
make a human figure of it, in such an attitude 
that a city of ten thousand inhabitants should 
lie in the left hand and a broad river flow 
through the right to the sea. As long as the 
world should hold together, he promised that 
this memorial should stand and testify to the 
grandeur of his royal master. If Alexander 
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had said the word it would have been done. 
There was nothing superhuman in the enter- 
The building of the pyramid of Cheops 
was quite as laborious a task. But the plan did 
not win the monarch’s approval. He made 
the practical objection that the country about 
Mount Athos was too bare and unproductive 
to supply the proposed city with food; so he 
denied himself the glory of having a mountain 
carved into his likeness, and Greece lost the 
chance of owning one work of art of which she 
never could be robbed.” 

The dinner was at an end, and Uncle Clax- 
ton gave the signal for leaving the table. 

“Let us take another turn in my show- 
rooms,” he said. “You did n’t catch sight of 
my new acquisitions while you were there. 
Before going home you can spend another 
hour looking at them, and get some notions 
about the world upside down.” 


prise. 


CuHapTerR VIII. 
THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN. 


UNcLE CLAxTon led the small party to a 
section of his museum in which a profusion of 
Oriental rarities lay scattered about, the walls 
being hung with bows and arrows, spears, 
swords, and quaint pictures on silk, while curi- 
ous lanterns, some very beautiful in shape and 
rich in color, were suspended here and there 
from the ceiling. 


“But we know all these,” said Percy, 
glancing around. “This is the Japanese 
room.” 


“You have not examined closely,” his uncle 
replied. “A fresh lot came only a few days 
ago — not large, but more interesting than my 
old collection.” 

“What did you mean, uncle,” asked Dick, 
“by * the world upside down’ ?” 

“T must send you to the big globe in the 
hall, my boy. Louise will go with you and 
point out Japan. You will see that it is on 
the opposite side of the earth, and if you could 
look through the planet you would see the 
people who live there really walking upside 
down —or nearly so.” 

The two youngest children went as bidden, 
and on their return Master Dick had more new 
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questions to ask than could be attended to 
conveniently. 

“ Wait till we are alone some day,” his uncle 
told him. “Then I will try to make all these 
things clear to you. But the others under- 
stand them already, and it would n’t be fair 
to take up their time now.” 

“ Although we know it is true,” said Amy, 
“it does seem too strange for anything that 
the Japanese should walk with the soles of 
their feet turned toward ours.” 

“ As ours are toward them,” answered Uncle 
Claxton. “They have as much right to say we 
are upside down as we have to call them so. 
When they first began to compare our habits 
and customs with theirs, and found how 
directly opposite they were in many respects, 
they thought almost everything we did was 
topsy-turvy. But they have adopted plenty ef 
our methods since then, and turned them to 
excellent account.” 

“Were you upside. down, uncle, when you 
lived there?” demanded Dick. 

“T was like everybody else in that region, 
Dick. When I stood up my feet were turned 
toward the earth’s center, and you might call my 
position upside down, if you compare it with the 
way in which we are standing here. But that 
was only my bodily attitude. I did not follow 
all the Eastern ideas that were contrary to my 
experience. If I went riding, I did not beau- 
tify my steed by putting on his tail and ears 
bags of bright-colored brocade, such as are 
hanging in yonder corner; nor did I mount 
from the right side of the horse, which was 
formerly considered the proper way in Japan. 
The ordinary lanterns and umbrellas of that 
country are made of paper, like those you see 
in this room; but I preferred glass for the one, 
and silk for the other—though I can’t tell 
exactly why. When I rowed my boat on the 
river, I pulled the oars, instead of pushing 
them, with a peculiar twist, as the Japanese 
do. If I happened to sneeze, I did not feel 
bound to tap myself on the shoulder imme- 
diately after, which the invariable rule 
among them. In celebrating the Fourth of July 
I sét off my rockets and Roman candles at 
night, though in that country daylight is con- 
sidered more suitable for fireworks— as it also 


is 
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is for the theatrical performances. In building 
me a house, the workmen began with the foun- 
dation, not with the roof —” 

“ Excuse me, uncle,” interrupted Harry ; 
“it can’t be possible that the Japanese build 
their roofs first ?” 

“Indeed it is. I don’t mean that they go 
to work in mid-air, without anything to rest 
upon. Aladdin’s Lamp would be needed for 
that sort of architecture. They do set up 
supporting posts at the corners, and stretch 
scaffoldings all around; but then they start 
with their roof, and generally finish it at once, 
filling in the lower parts afterward.” 

“T suppose nobody but a Japanese would 
take hold of the wrong end in that fashion,” 
said Percy. 

“ They don’t think it the wrong end, and no 
dqubt they have their reasons, as the ancient 
Egyptians had theirs for completing the tops 
of the pyramids first. The pyramids, I may 
tell you, were originally faced with smooth, 
polished stone, which had to be laid from the 
summit downward, because no workman could 
have kept his footing on the slippery surface. 
As to Japanese roofs, their construction re- 
quires more care and labor than all the rest of 
a house, and it is found convenient to get 
through with them at the outset. In recent 
years, however, many buildings have been put 
up in our style, and the old process may be 
abandoned before long. Those people are 
almost too ready to lay aside what they have 
always been accustomed to, and love change 
for the sake of novelty.” 

“ But if the changes are good for them?” 
suggested Amy. 

“Ah, my dear, that is often a hard matter 
to decide! On some points their original ideas 
are certainly better than those they take from 
us. Look at their umbrellas, for a small ex- 
ample. Don’t you think that the people of the 
East ought to know more about them than we 
do? They have been used in Asia for ages, 
but were scarcely heard of in Europe until two 
or three hundred years ago.” 

“T have seen a picture,” said Amy, “of the 
first Englishman who carried one. He was 
surrounded by a crowd of boys pointing at 
him and jeering at the strange object.” 


“That was Jonas Hanway, a traveling mer- 
chant,” her uncle explained. “ He took home 
from the East an umbrella, which was supposed 
by many of his countrymen to be the first 
seen in Europe. But it was not the first, nor 
anything like it. Long previous to his time, 
umbrellas were known on the Continent, and 
were not entirely unheard of even in the British 
Islands. The observant author Montaigne no- 
ticed some in Italy in the sixteenth century. 
Drayton, an English poet, spoke of them early 
in the seventeenth. Jonas Hanway did not re- 
turn from Asia until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century; and a few years before 
that, the great General Wolfe, who afterward 
conquered Canada, had written a letter from 
Paris, saying that these convenient inventions 
were common in the streets of Paris, and ex- 
pressing surprise that they had not been intro- 
duced into his own country. Hanway attracted 
particular attention because he persisted in car- 
rying one through the streets of his native 
town, in spite of the uncomplimentary remarks 
of his neighbors, who promptly made up their 
minds that a thing so new and singular could 
not possibly be tolerated. After hooting at it 
and its owner for a while, they concluded to 
adopt it; and the wonder is that they did not 
claim it as an original native production. But 
the East has always been the natural home of 
the umbrella. In Japan nobody is without 
one; and, to my thinking, the cheap paper arti- 
cle, which costs only ten or twenty cents, and 
serves its purpose perfectly well, is much more 
sensible than the costly contrivances that we 
turn out! What is wrong with this?” — and 
Uncle Claxton unfolded a large Japanese um- 
brella, made of daintily tinted paper, with a 
bright-red border. “It is a gay and cheerful 
object to the eye, and is so shaped that it sends 
the rain away from the holder, which ours do 
not. Two persons can walk under this, and 
neither need get wet. If two persons use an 
American umbrella, neither can keep dry. You 
must not imagine that paper is necessarily 4 
weak or flimsy material. Light as it seems, it 
has strength enough to take the place of iron 
for some purposes. Such solid objects as the 
wheels of railroad-cars have been made of it. 
Many a time, in the East, I have worn paper 
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““HANWAY ATTRACTED ATTENTION BECAUSE HE PERSISTED IN CARRYING AN UMBRELLA THROUGH 
THE STREETS OF HIS NATIVE TOWN. 
overcoats — not for warmth, but for protection ago, you can’t help admiring. Although in Tokio 
against rain or moisture. They have often kept I had mine made of metal and glass, so that they 
me from catching a chill in the damp climate. should not catch fire, I must say the paper style 
Now, their lanterns, which I mentioned awhile is vastly prettier and more ornamental. Look 
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at those four hanging in my window. ‘They 
are really works of art, both in form and color- 
ing. If you want a splendid illumination for 
any festivity, you can have nothing cheaper or 
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day performances by the Japanese is a very 
matter-of-fact one. Until recently they had : 
means of lighting their buildings artificial! 
The whole nation was in the dark, or v¢ 





““ZEUXIS CALLED OUT TO PARRHASIUS TO HURRY AND LIFT HIS CURTAIN.” 


more tasteful. Then, as to fireworks, no doubt 
the night is the most appropriate time for them; 
but the daylight displays of Japan are none the 
less marvels of ingenuity. They owe their ef- 
fect to combinations of smoke, variously tinted, 
and to figures of animals and human beings, 
or sometimes temples, ships, and palaces, made 
of paper, stretched upon wires, and folded com- 
pactly into bombs. When shot upward from 
mortars, and let loose high in the air, they 
spread out to a great size, and float gracefully 
to the ground. Wait till Independence Day, 
and you shall see some of these that have been 
sent tome. Another show for which the broad 
sunshine seems unsuitable to us is the theatrical 
play. We have our matinées, of course, but 
we use gas and electric burners in the after- 
noon as we do at night. The reason for 





nearly so, after sunset, and evening exhibitions 
were out of the question. So their plays be- 
gan —as, indeed, they still do— early in the 
morning, and lasted as long as the actors could 
be seen moving about. People have their 
meals brought in from restaurants, and eat 
them between the acts.” 

“Then they have no changes from light to 
shadow,” said Percy. 

“Only by a very clumsy process. If they 
want to represent a scene of darkness, they 
send men to close all the window-shutters in 
takes a deal of time and 
On the whole, the Jap- 
The 


the house, which 
makes a lot of noise. 
anese theaters are years behind ours. 
actors are good, but the practice of employing 
men to play women’s parts spoils the natural 
effect of all they do. Their dresses are gen- 
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erally superb, but they know next to nothing 
about scenery or mechanical illusions, and their 
only really ingenious device is the revolving 
stage. This is exactly like a railway turn- 
table, so arranged that everything in sight of 
the audience can be shifted around while the 
action goes on. For certain transformations 
it is an immense advantage to swing the entire 
stage in a circle; and our theaters have no 
machinery quite equal to it. But that is the 
only point of superiority they can possibly 
claim. We must look elsewhere to find things 
worth imitating among the Japanese.” 

“You told us, uncle,” said Harry, “ that 
their style of rowing was peculiar. How does 
that compare with ours ?” 

“ Whether it enables them to make as good 
time as we do, or not,” Uncle Claxton an- 
swered, “is still an open question, I believe; 
I have never heard of a thoroughly satisfactory 
trial of speed; but their boatmen can certainly 
keep at work longer and cover much greater 
distances than ours. The oars they use are 
big and heavy, and being made of two pieces 
of wood spliced together, they have a clumsy 
and unwieldy appearance. But their weight 
is not really a disadvantage, since they are 
never lifted out of the water. Our method of 
raising oars and swinging them back for each 
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fresh stroke is undoubtedly a waste of force, 
and in this particular the Japanese have the 
better of us. Their motion is very much like 
our New England sculling, which every Bos- 
ton boy should know all about; only, with us 
there can be but one sculler in a boat, stand- 
ing at the stern, while there may be any num- 
ber in a Japanese boat, ranged along the sides. 
It is a stirring sight to see a large fleet of fish- 
ing-craft dashing up the Sumida River, after a 
day’s cruise at sea, each with a dozen or twenty 
stout fellows standing erect in double line from 
stem to stern, singing lustily in time to their 
swift strokes, and straining every muscle to 
reach the fish-market ahead of the others. As 
a picture of splendid physical vigor and good- 
humored strife, I think no American or English 
boat-race can excel it.” 

* They ought to be fine sailors,” said Percy. 

“ None better in the world. The Japanese 
were a race of sea-rovers until one of their rulers 
made the stupid blunder of shutting off inter- 
course with the rest of mankind and compel- 
ling his people to stay at home. I have a 
model of one of their ancient ships in this big 
case. Help me unpack it, and you shall see 
the sort of vessel in which some of them crossed 
the Pacific Ocean about a century after Amer- 
ica was discovered by Columbus.” 














As every one knows, young folks that never 
do what they should not do, and never leave 
undone what they ought to do, run a great risk 
of meeting some day a good fairy who will say, 
in a musical voice: 

“Thomas” (or “ Richard” or “ Henry,” as the 
case may be), “since you have been a good 
boy, the gracious King of the Fairies has de- 
cided to reward you bountifully. Any three 
wishes you may make will be granted, what- 
ever they are. But be very careful what you 
choose! ” 

Now, there was once a lad named Albert 
Crane. He was related to the King of the 
fairies by the marriage of a great-uncle, on his 
mother’s side, to the second cousin of an inti- 
mate friend of a passing acquaintance of a 
young man who had once saved the life of a 
fairy who was caught in a rain-storm about 
midnight and could not fly home. If she had 
stayed out till sunrise she would have died, as 
you all know; and her wings were so wet that 
she was having a sorry time of it when this 
young man picked her gently up by the nape 
of the neck, and hid her under a candle-snuffer 
till the next night, thus saving her from the 
fatal glance of the sun. And this is a thing you 
must all do when-you find a fairy in distress ; 
for fairies are like the unfixed proofs of a pho- 
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tograph: they fade into nothing under the 
glare of the sun. 

Well, then, since this young man had be- 
friended the fairy, the fairy King was eager to 
show his gratitude in any way and every way 
possible, even to relatives as far removed as 
the eye could reach. He was very anxious, 
for this reason, to grant the three wishes to 
Albert Crane. But Albert was such a mischie- 
vous little fellow that it seemed he would never 
be able to express his’ gratitude in that direc- 
tion. The lowest average of good behavior on 
which the diploma of the three wishes will be 
granted is three weeks. (No wonder so few 
young people ever get the wishes!) Albert 
Crane seemed the most hopeless of all. He 
was so far from being able to stay good three 
weeks in succession that nothing could trap 
him into being good even one day in succes- 
sion. There is no need of telling you all the 
mischievous things he did, because, if you have 
not already done them all yourself before, you 
might learn something new. 

But just as the fairy King was giving up in 
despair, Albert fell sick, and was kept in bed 
for a whole month. He was too weak to carry 
out any mischief, or even to plan it; and the 
fairy King jumped at the chance to relieve 
himself of the debt he thought he owed to 
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Albert’s: mother’s uncle’s second cousin’s inti- 
mate friend’s passing acquaintance’s young man. 

So one day,— the first day Albert was strong 
enough to go out into the woods alone, and 
before he could rob any birds’ nests or do any- 
thing else wrongful,— he was surprised beyond 
expression to see standing before him a beauti- 
ful girl with long brown hair and bright blue 
eyes, and a wand with a star on it. And on 
her shoulders grew beautiful butterfly wings 
that must have cost between $3.99 at Browny 
& Pixie’s bargain-counter. Albert recognized 
her at once from her re- 
semblance to the fairies 
in the picture-books ; 
and for the first time he 
saw how true all such 
pictures are. 

Before Albert could 
make up his mind to 
do what he usually did 
when he met pretty 
girls, — pull their hair 
till the tears came,— 
the fairy spoke to him, 
and said the words 
quoted above, except 
that in the printed 
blank the King had 
given her was written 
the name Albert 
stead of Tom, Dick, or 
Harry. 

When Albert heard 
the fairy’s little speech, 
which she delivered 
like a Friday afternoon 
recitation,— only she 
forgot the curtsy at 
the end,— he was too 
much amazed for a 
moment to say a word. 
His memory ran back 
over all the similar experiences of youngsters 
who had been accosted by fairies for some 
good deed. He had never expected any such 
experience himself, and was not prepared with 
an immediate answer; but he remembered the 
fates of several of the children to whom the 
gift of three wishes had been given. 


in- 
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Some of the boys asked, first, for all the candy 
they could eat; second, for all the red circus- 
lemonade they could drink; and third, for all 
the baseball runs they could score. Albert 
never forgot the fate of these poor wretches — 
the terrible stomach-aches the candy gave 
them, how sick they grew of lemonade, and 
how their baseball games lasted so long they 
could never go home to dinner or to bed. Be- 
cause, of course, the three wishes they wished 
were fulfilled to the last degree, and they had 
no extra wish to save them from the penalty 


“ALBERT RECOGNIZED HER AT ONCE FROM HER RESEMBLANCE TO THE FAIRIES 
IN THE PICTURE-BOOKS.” 


of the first three. Albert had read of other 
boys, who, unlike him, had always enjoyed 
Sunday-school, and never stole a ride on a 
wagon or threw a rock through a street-lamp. 
They always wished, first, for virtue; second, for 
wisdom; and third, for a chance to do good in 
the world. But these things did not appeal to 
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Albert at all, for he was a little imp. His father 
called him a limb, though he never specified 
whether he was a hickory limb or a limb of 
“ slippery-ellum.” 

Albert was very much puzzled over his 
wishes. He wanted so many things at once 
that his brain went into a whirl. He felt as 
if he had been tied in a merry-go-round for 
weeks. The whole world was one great merry- 
go-round to him. 

The fairy stood and watched the boy till she 
remembered an appointment she had in China, 
a few minutes later, to carry the three wishes 
to a little pigtail, who would probably wish, first, 
for as much rice as he could eat; second, for 
as many fire-crackers as he could set off; and 
last (and least), for good luck with his lessons. 

Then the fairy spoke as sharply as a street- 
car conductor saying “ Step lively, there!” and 
brought Albert to his senses in a moment. 
Now, Albert was a lawyer’s son, and a happy 
thought struck him. Instead of choosing any 
three wishes out of the thousand things a boy 
of his age could wish, he suddenly said, with a 
bluntness that took the fairy’s breath away : 

“If I choose one wish only, will you make 
me three times as sure of getting it?” 

The fairy was too much startled to under- 
stand what this strange request might mean, 
and before she thought she accepted : 

“ Yes, if you wish.” 

“You promise ?” persisted Albert. 

“I promise,” said the fairy. 

“ Well, then,” said Albert, with the slowness 
of a judge, “I make this one wish: that every 
wish I make in all the rest of my life shall be 
granted.” 

This was something the fairy had not ex- 
pected. She had never heard of such a thing, 
and it almost scared her to death to think what 
she had done. It would have scared her to 
death, if there were any death for fairies. 

“T shall have to see the King,” she cried; 
and before Albert could grab her by her back 
hair she had disappeared. Then Albert stood 
nonplussed for a moment, and wished he had 
not been so greedy. It made him sicker than 


he had been all the month before, and he felt 
very much like lying down and crying his eyes 
In fact, he had just decided that would 
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be a good thing to do, when there was a bur 
and a whizz and a flash, and there stood the 
King of the fairies himself. 

Albert dropped down on his knees before ti, 
bright apparition, and heard the King saying 

“ What trick is this you are trying to play on 
us? You are the worst boy that ever lived! 
I have been trying for half a year to keep yo 
good long enough to grant you the three 
wishes, and now you try to play a trick upon 
me! As a punishment for your presumption, 
you shall have no wish at all.” 

But Albert, being a lawyer’s son, was not to 
be put out of countenance, and he said, as if it 
were the Fourth of July and he were saying, 
“Give me liberty, or give me death”: 

“ Your Majesty, whatever my past history may 
be, you have given your sacred promise, and 
you cannot break it.” 

The fairy King blustered and stormed and 
threatened and pleaded; but Albert was obsti- 
nate, and finally the King flew away in a great 
huff, snapping : 

“ Keep your old wish, then!” 

So Albert went home very triumphant. Find- 
ing that he had walked a long way and was a 
little tired and weak from his illness, he wished 
for a beautiful Shetland pony; and before he 
knew how it came, there it was. So he got on 
its back, and just as he wished it would gallop 
away, even before he could say “Get up,” it 
galloped. But Albert had never learned to ride 
before, and he was being jolted into a cream- 
cheese, when he wished that he might be an 
expert rider. So he was. 

Remembering that his home was not a very 
beautiful one, for his father was a poor lawyer, 
—in both senses of the word,—he wished that 
he might find his mother and father and brothers 
and sisters in a beautiful mansion. So he did. 

But when he went into this beautiful home 
he found that the butcher and the baker and 
the grocer had got tired of having their bills 
unpaid, and had refused to give his father any 
more credit; so, for all the beautiful house, 
there was nothing to eat; and much as the 
family was mystified at the change in their 
dwelling, they were not too much mystified to 
be hungry. So Albert simply wished all his 
father’s bills receipted, and a beautiful dinner 
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served in the magnificent dining-room. So 
everything was done as he wished. 

[t would take all the rest of your life to tell 
all the beautiful experiences he had, so if you 
have anything else to do this year, we ‘ll skip 
most of it. He got his wisher so well trained 
that he could wish for so many things at one 
time that the whole fairy court had to quit all 
other work and attend to him. On beautiful 
moonlight nights they were too tired to dance 
in the woods. Besides, Albert was just as likely 
to wish in his sleep as when he was awake. 

The fine thing about Albert’s experience was 
that it was unlike that of the bad boys who had 
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was.” 


“HE WISHED FOR A BEAUTIFUL SHETLAND PONY; 
BEFORE HE KNEW HOW IT CAME, THERE IT 
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When 
they made themselves sick, there was nothing 
to do but suffer. When Albert over-ate, all he 
had to do was to wish himself cured. 


wished for candy and red lemonade. 


If there 
was an especially beautiful dinner before him, 














> 


he wished himself an extra good appetite and 





digestion till he had finished all there was in 
sight and was tired of eating. 

He wished to have Christmas every day 
until he got as tired of it as Mr. Howells’ little 
girl grew. Then he wished for Fourth of July 
every day till that bored him. 
that he might know all his lessons without 
going to school, until he found that one of the 
chief pleasures of knowledge is the pleasure of 


Then he wished 


getting it. He wished that all the trees with 
birds’ nests in them would be easy to climb 
until he saw how much pain he was causing 
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the mother birds, and how many songs he was 
hushing in the woods by robbing the nests of 
the eggs which would some day be songsters. 

He wished his baseball nine to win all the 
games by tremendous scores, till he saw how 
uninteresting it was to be certain of everything. 

In fact, in time he came to believe that, after 
all, life was very good and full of pleasures and 
opportunities just as it was, and without fairy 
He saw the use of pain, 







power to change it. 
and, understanding this, came to sympathize 


“THE FAIRY COURT STOOD ON THEIR HEADS WITH JOY 
WHEN THEIR LONG SERVICE WAS OVER.” 


with the rest of the world, and to be very mer- 
ciful and very charitable and very thoughtful. 
But even this happiness palled on him. He 
was ashamed to be so different from the other 
boys, and he felt that he had no friends at ali, 
because he was no fit companion for boys that 
had to work hard for all the fun they had, as 
well as all the serious things they accomplished. 
He saw that his life was merely one continued 
story of good luck —a mere fairy story; and 
he felt that he never deserved pleasures, be- 
cause he had done nothing to earn them. 
Besides, the other boys began to let him 
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severely alone. They would n’t play with hin, 

they would n’t go to school with him, and t):cy 

would n’t even fight with him. It would | 

been bad enough to be called “ teacher’s p: 

he could n’t endure being called “ fairy’s x 
One day, in his loneliness, he cried, “ Pla; 


take the wish! I wish I were without it!’ 


Suddenly he felt something rip, and in a 
great fright he gasped, “ No; I wish my wish 
to come back!” But when he wished for a 
glass of chocolate ice-cream soda to appear on 
a tree-stump near by, not a thing happened. 

The fairy court stood on their heads with joy 
when Albert’s wish came crashing through a win- | 
dow, and they knew their long service was over. 

But Albert was happier still, for he was ad- 
mitted to a ball game when he said he was no 
longer a professional wisher. And when he 
put up his hands to catch a “ beauty” fly, he 
muffed it and got a bruised finger to boot. 
And when he went to bat he missed the ball 
three times. And he was so happy at being a 
human boy again that he hugged himself; and 











that evening he ran home crying: “ Hooray! 


hooray! We lost the game!” 
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BOOKS AND READING FOR YOUNG FOLK. 





CONCERNING authors whose works were at 
first unwritten and carried in the memory alone, 
a St. NICHOLAS contributor sends us this inter- 
esting answer to our inquiry : 

If Homer, AZsop, and Epictetus had lived under differ- 
ent circumstances, they might have been able to write 
out the works which made them famous; for as far back 
as the mind can trace, there has always been some way 
of preserving the spoken thought after it has been 
uttered. Homer’s poverty and supposed blindness 
might account for his poems having been long unwritten. 
sop and Epictetus, being slaves, probably could not 
obtain the expensive outfit which a scribe of that age 
required, even had they known how to write. The 
search for other authors whose works were first handed 
down by word of mouth, has added to the list the name 
of Socrates, who was surely an author if style, diction, 
and exactness of thought count for anything. At least, 
he founded a school of philosophy, and his words of 
wisdom have been preserved in the writings of his fol- 
lowers, especially Plato. 

Then there is another ancient classic author, the poet 
Anacreon, born in Teos, a city on the coast of Asia 
Minor, about 562 B. C., in speaking of whom one account 
says: “The poets of his time veci¢ed their lines, lyre in 
hand, striking upon it the measure best suited to their 
songs; doubtless the poems of Anacreon were delivered 
in this way.” It is possible that these verses were 
composed on the spot, and that memory alone has pre- 
served them to us in their present form. The minstrels 
of all nations have handed down many of their best pro- 
ductions by word of mouth, singing their poems to the 
music of their harps. Among the most noted of these 
are Cedmon and Cadwallon. The former was an Anglo- 
Saxon who lived about the seventh century; the latter 
appeared in the early years of the Crusades; and both 
were sweet and inspired singers. BELLE MOSEs. 

According to an article on “ Valentine’s 
Day,” by Mr. Laurence Huiton, an attempt 
has been made to find biblical authority for 
valentines in the verse Esther ix., 19: “ There- 
fore the Jews of the villages, that dwelt in the 
unwalled towns, made the fourteenth day of 
the month Adar a day of gladness and feasting, 
and a good day, and of sending portions one to 
another.” But Mr. Hutton considers this refer- 
ence hardly in point, since the month Adar 
seems to correspond as nearly to March as to 
February. The Jewish feast Purim takes place 
about this time. 

Mr. Hutton adds that Valentine’s day is 


VoL. XXVI.— 44. 
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mentioned by Chaucer, Lydgate, Shakspere, 
Drayton, and Donne, and quotes a writer in 
“Notes and Queries” who states that Valentine 
presents in the English town Norwich were 
marked “G. M. V.,” for “Good Morrow, 
Valentine.” 


A pleasant club has recently been formed 
ina small town. At their fortnightly meetings 
some interesting book, well illustrated, is se- 
lected to be read aloud by one of the members. 
The room is made dark, save for the disk of 
light from a shaded lamp in the reader’s corner, 
and in the course of the reading the various 
pictures are thrown by a magic lantern upon a 
screen. 

One precaution is especially important: the 
book or poem chosen for each session must not 
be too long, as, if the reading takes two even- 
ings, the intervening time would tend to break 
the spell and decrease the interest. 


A half-hour taken from every twenty-four, 
and devoted to some reading that is really worth 
while, counts up in the days, weeks, months, 
and years. Care should be taken that the half- 
hour should have its settled place in the day’s 
program. 

An excellent time, in winter, is that pleas- 
ant period just after twilight, when the curtains 
are drawn and the family is waiting for dinner — 
a time often irksome to healthy young people. 
I know of a family who, in these spare hours, 
have, without effort, learned much of such whole- 
some works as Taine’s “ English Literature,” 
“ Plutarch’s Lives,” Macaulay’s “ Essays,” Stan- 
ley’s “In Darkest Africa,” Strickland’s “ Lives 
of the Queens of England,” Prescott’s histories, 
Ruskin’s works, and the newly issued Tenny- 
son’s memoirs. 

Thackeray’s shorter writings are excellent for 
“ half-hour” reading, and so is any book which 
one can take up and put down at will, feeling 
at the same time that something has been 
gained, a new idea planted, without that con- 
scious “ digging” for it which spoils so much 
of the pleasure of learning. 






















































































INTERRUPTION 


Don’T interrupt your father when he 's 
telling funny jokes, 

Don't interrupt your mother when she's 
entertaining folks; 

Don't interrupt a visitor, when he has 
come to call, 

In fact, it ‘s wiser, not to interrupt at 


Gelett Burgess. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 





THE MARCH OF THE THE last years of the cen- 
ANGLO-SAXON. tury witness an advance 
toward Anglo-Saxon precedence in the world. 
Anglo-American would be a better word, as it 
is the English people of various racial deriva- 
tions and the American people of like origin 
who have come to the front. The pure- 
blooded “ Anglo-Saxons” are but a small frac- 
tion of the population of both nations. 
THE TREATY witH A treaty of peace has 
SPAIN. ended the war with Spain. 
Spain gives up nearly all her colonies, and re- 
ceives $20,000,000 to pay her for what she may 
have spent onthe Philippine Islands. This treaty 
must be ratified by the United States Senate be- 
fore it becomes a law. Many eminent Ameri- 
cans oppose the acquisition of the Philippines. 
Others see nothing but good therein. The real 
strength of either party cannot be justly esti- 
mated before the Senate acts upon the treaty. 
Though the United States may not permanently 
govern the Philippines, the mark of their occu- 
pation of the islands will remain. American 
ideas will have spread, whether American laws 
follow or not. And, after all, the daily habits 
of a people finally determine the laws they 
have, laws being only customs crystallized. 
COMMON SENSE IN ‘The United States have 
DIPLOMACY. not hesitated to say exactly 
what they meant in dealing with the Spanish 
Peace Commission ; and diplomatists who think 
mystery is wisdom have sneered at “ American 
diplomacy.” As the American method has 
been entirely successful, it would seem worth 
while to be honest, even at the cost of the 
ignorant admiration of those who can see no 
“smartness” except where there is deceit. 

The Americas may be di- 
vided by a canal cutting the 
land uniting them; the United States needs a 
waterway between the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
whatever the people of the United States really 
desire is very likely to come about. 

The case of Dreyfus in 
France is an illustration of 
the peculiar ways of the Latin races—the three 


A GREAT CANAL. 


THE DREYFUS CASE. 


branches, French, Italian, and Spanish, have 
much in common. Dreyfus, an officer in the 
French army, was accused of selling to the Ger- 
man government information concerning the 
French government. He was tried before a 
military tribunal and convicted of treason. He 
was degraded publicly and sentenced to life- 
imprisonment. Evidence of his innocence has 
turned up since. One of his accusers committed 
suicide. It would seem a most natural thing 
to give the man a new trial before the civil 
authorities; yet for a while it has looked as if 
it would cause a revolution in France to do so. 
Mobs rioted in the streets, the government was 
denounced, and leading men challenged one 
another to duels. Why the people excite them- 
selves so over a question which should be left 
to the courts cannot be readily understood by 
Americans. Possibly they have not the same 
faith in their authorities as we have in ours; but 
doubtless other factors are the vanity and impa- 
tience of the people. They are not content to 
remain in the background and let those in 
charge run the government, but must throng 
the streets and give voice to their sentiments. 
Nor can they wait till time shall lessen or re- 
move a difficulty; everything must be done at 
once. It goes without ‘saying that such charac- 
teristics make needless difficulties in governing 
either a country or its colonies. 

THE TROUBLE France and England were 

IN AFRICA. almost at swords’ points over the 
occupation of Fashoda, a small place in Africa, 
by French troops. The English claimed the 
right to manage the territory because of the 
victories of Sir Herbert Kitchener; and as they 
were angry enough to fight over what they 
considered a piece of impudence on the part of 
France, the latter country withdrew her troops, 
and the war-cloud dissolved. 

General John R. Brooke, 
U.S. A., has been appointed 
military governor of Cuba. All other appoint- 
ees are under his authority, governors of cities 
being under governors of provinces, who, in 
turn, are accountable to General Brooke. 


CUBA’S GOVERNOR. 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL NOTEs. 


THE frontispiece to this number of St. NICHOLAS 
represents the scene when Washington, as com- 
mander of the army besieging Yorktown, Virginia, fired 
the first gun from the American batteries. In Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s carefully written historical novel “ Hugh 
Wynne,” he says (on page 186 of Vol. II.): “On the 
night of the gth of October, his Excellency [General 
Washington] put a match to the first gun, and for eleven 
days and nights a furious cannonade went on from both 
sides.” 

Nowadays, there are in Great Britain few who 
look upon the American Revolution with an unfriendly 
eye. Our English cousins have recently even joined in 
the celebration of the Fourth of July, and it may well be 
that they will unite at some future time in keeping as a 
holiday the birthday of George Washington. 


Mr. LroyD OsBoURNE’s exciting story, “ Amatua’s 
Sailor,”’ will lend new interest to the disaster at Samoa 
ten years ago. An illustrated account of the terrible 
storm will be found in St. NICHOLAS for February, 1890. 





A YouNG friend thus uses the names he finds in the 
indexes to St. NICHOLAS: 


“A WONDERFUL VOYAGE.” 


“Str. NICHOLAS,” in company “With the Black 
Prince,” left “A Spruce Home,” “As Every Laddie 
Does,” to travel. They wanted to take a trip up “ The 
Great Lakes ” with “ Captain Crackers and the Moni- 
tor,” expected to sail on “Queer American Rivers,” 
and to encounter “ Ocean Storms” when they went to 
see “ The Little Japanese at Home.” 

They began their journey in “The Viking Ship,” dur- 
ing “ An Easter Snow-Storm”’; but the “ Buccaneers of 
our Coast” thought they were “Going Too Far,” and 
the midshipman, “ Master Skylark,” who had once lived 
“In Old Florence,” asked “A Difficult Question,” 
which “The Scribe of Durley” answered with “A 
Needless Apprehension.” 

“A Boy of the First Empire” now stepped politely 
forward and said that “ The Grandiloquent Goat” was 
butting “ Three Little Bears ”’all over the hold, and added 
that it was “ The Height of Impudence.” 

“ But ‘ The Little China Dog ’s on Guard,’ ”’ said “ The 
Prince of the Toadstool City.” 

“A Baby Elephant” and “An Arch Armadillo” 
stopped the quarrel, and then “The Broken Toy Sol- 
dier”” had “A Day-Dream,” in which he fancied an 
“ Eclipse of the Moon ” was taking place. 

During the evening “ A Great Republican at Court”’ 
told “Two Biddicut Boys ” that “ The Treasure at the 
End of the Rainbow ” was what the freebooters were in 
search of, and when they landed, a day or so later, 
took them on “ A Thorn-Apple Trip,” where they met 
“ Mister Hop-Toad,” and held “ A Learned Discourse.” 

One day “The Batfish and the Catfish” caused 
“Two Scares” “On Deck,” and “Our Little Gray 
Helper” and “The Giant Baby” both fled for their 
lives, but as it was only “An April Joke,” “ Juanito 
and Jefe’ told them not to be frightened, to which they 
responded with “ Some Vegubead Words.” 
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Then “The California Woodpecker” tore a few 
“Leaves from the Sketch-book of an Animal Artist,’ 
and broke “ The Little Round Plate,” much to the dis- 
gust of “ The Tufted Titmouse.” 

Soon “ The Vanes of Nantucket” hove in view, and 
“Three Boys in Armor” said that those always indi- 
cated “ Windy Weather.” 

When “ Snow Days” arrived, they took the advice of 
“Miss Nina Barrow,” and started for “ The North Pole 
Land”; on the way they witnessed “Some Russian 
Games,” heard “ A Daffoail’s Sermon,” and found out 
“ When the Sewing Club Meets.” 

They spent “ Christmas Eve at Mother Hubbard’s,”’ 
and it was voted that from that time forth they should 
have “ Christmas Twice a Year.” 

“ Potiphar and the Fairies” showed “The Lakerim 
Athletic Club” “The Art of Whittling,” and told them 
“ How the Whale Got his Tiny Throat”; then they be- 
came “ Confidential,” and said that there was to be “ An 
Air-Line Express” from “ The Gun-Foundry at Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” to“ Uncle Sam’s ‘ Farm’ in Canada.” 

While sailing to “ The Kingdom of Yvetot,” they had 
“A Brush with Malay Pirates,” and were held up by 
“The Highwayman of Durley.” 

After traveling “Through the Earth,” “The Last 
Three Soldiers” practised “Amateur Photography,” and 
took “ A Butterfly Girl,” who had “Some New Birds of 
Paradise” on her hat. 

When they again got home, one of them said: “ Why 
not stay ‘A Year with Denise and Ned Toodles’?” 

It was “ A Wise Conclusion,” and as there was nothing 
to hinder, they went, with the “ Ceremonies and Eti- 
quette of a Man-of-War.”’ 

HAROLD THOMAS HUSTED. 





HOLANI Pa. 
Dear St. NicHotas: I live far away in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, in a beautiful place by the name of 
Holani Pa. I have been here for some time, and I ex- 
pect to stay for some time to come, but for all that I 
enjoy myself very much, but never more than when I 
can sit under the trees and read my St. NICHOLAS. 
I have been taking the magazine ever since I was three 
years old, that is, for nine years, and it has become the 
most precious book I have. I must close now, as I will 
go crazy if I don’t read my November number. Hop- 
ing to see this printed in the January number, I remain 

Your devoted reader, 
HARVEY GRAHAM. 





STEPHENS GREEN, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: We have taken St. NicHo- 
LAS four years, and like it better and better every month. 
I live in Dublin. This summer I went to the country. 
I used to help make the hay every evening. I used to go 
to baghe with a gentleman. There was a lovely fruit-gar- 
den: most of the fruit was ripe. I used to drive a den- 
key every day. I used to wade in the river in shoes, 
because it was so stony, and catch crawfish. They are 

like small lobsters, about the size of prawns. 
Your faithful reader, REGINALD SMYTH. 





SAN FRANcIsco, CAL. 
Dear St. NicHotas: I ama little girl eight years 
old, and I received the St. NICHOLAS as a present for 
my eighth birthday from my father, who is an officer in 
the Second United States Volunteer Engineers. They 
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were in camp at Montauk Point, Long Island, New York. 
A United States engineer regiment’s business is to do all 
kinds of engineering — laying out camps, surveying, etc. 
My father’s regiment laid out the camp, built the pump- 
ing works at Montauk Point, and did many such things. 
Camp Wikoff was built to receive our ‘‘ Santiago 
heroes,” who won us such a great victory at Santiago 
de Cuba. There is quite a large camp out here at San 
Francisco for the soldiers that are going to Manila. 
I like the St. NICHOLAS very much, and I remain, 
Your loving reader, MARGIE SAVAGE. 





INDIAN PIPES. 
(Monotropa uniflora.) 


Why thus avoid the sun all day? 
The sun is bright and clear, 

And throws its rays on everything — 
On things both far and near. 


Why do you nestle in the dark? 
Upon dry leaves you lie; 

Quite hard to find, you ’re seldom seen — 
Unknown by bird and fly. 


Other flowers come in the sun, 
But you do hide your face ; 

They ’re easily seen — you must be sought, 
You ’ve such a dismal place. 


When plucked away from your dark bed, 
And taken in the light, 

The sun’s sweet rays do make you black; 
When hidden you are white. 


Within the woods no neighbors near, 
A hermit all alone, 
It seems so strange that in the dark 
Your seeds are always sown. 
MuRIEL RICE (nine years old). 





GLENDALE, KIMBLE Country, TEx. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: My sister Meta and I have 
had your magazine two years, and like it very much. 
We are eight and ten years old. We do not yet under- 
stand quite all of it, but we are going to keep the maga- 
zines and have them bound; then we can have them to 
read when we are older. 

We live twenty-six miles from a little town. We have 
two ponies of ourown. Mine is “ Snowball,” and sis- 
ter’s is called “ Baldy.” Sometimes we goon long rides. 
We ride four miles to fetch the mail. In the spring we 
ride out to see the lambs and kids. Last spring a great 
many died because there was no grass; but this sum- 
mer we have had plenty of rain. On Saturday we 
pac ride all the morning, but the othér days we 

ave school. 2 

We have a school-room a few steps from the house. 
There are so many squirrels in the pecan-trees around 
it that they sometimes come into the school-room. We 
like school-days better than holidays. We have a collie 
dog named “ Punch,” and a puppy named “ Dewey.” 
They wait outside the school-room door all the morning 
till we come out to play, and every time they hear us 
move they get up at wag their tails. 

We learned to swim in the creek this summer, and when 
the dogs came in to swim, we hung on to their tails, and 
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Punch plays hide-and-seek with us 
as wellas achild. Heclimbs up the trees after us, and is 
very fond of shaking hands. We have a pond behind 
the spring-house. There are lots of crawfishes, and we 
catch them with pieces of meat tied on strings. 

When my cousin stayed with us this summer we 
caught eighty-five pounds of catfish. We made a boa: 
out of a salt-trough. We used it to set our trout-line. 

We are learning to play the piano. We have learned 
for about one year. e play duets. 

I am, dear St. NICHOLAS, yours sincerely, 
ELSIE PATERSON. 


they helped us cone, 


BarRRY Roap, DuLWICH, LONDON, S. E. 

Dear St. NicHo.as: I like your magazine very much. 
I have taken it for a long time. 

I do not know if the cruel custom of having bearing- 
reins on horses is common in America. It is very bad 
in the West End of London, where the horses have to 
stand for hours, with their heads held up by this rein, 
waiting for the master and mistress enjoying themselves 
at dances, etc. 

I am at Dulwich College Preparatory School, which is 
very nice. I have been learning German for a year. 

It seems very funny to see in the magazine “ Ships 
from Our Navy,’’ because it seems to us as if they ought 
to be English ships. 

This summer I went to Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight. 
It was very nice there. Afterward I went to my cous- 
ins’ near Hampton Court, on the Thames. One night 
we went for a lovely row in the moonlight. 

It seems very funny that though it is 4:30 P. M. when 
I am writing this letter, it is about 11 A. M. in New York. 

I want to come to the United States very much. 

I live about two miles from the Crystal Palace, which 
is very nice. I donot know any American people. 

Your interested reader, H. W. PEEtT. 


WE thank the young wri- 
ters whose names follow for 
the interesting letters they 
have sent: Olga Williams, 
Ethel Sasse, Mary Morgan, 
James N. Young, Mildred 
Carter, Fred Stearns, Lula 
Gifford, Margaret Seilern, 
Virginia Russell, Melanie G. 
Weil, Frances MacDonald, 
Willie Schenck, Helen Hor- 
ton, John Burns, Louise 
Ruggles, James Lackland 
Christie, Lucy Koether, Doris 
Beardslee, Mary D. Smith, 
Dorothy Carpenter, apuon § 
Huggard, Miriam McLoud, 
Bennet Sullivan, “ Pussy” 
McCormick, Ruth and 
Eleanor ——, Kendall Morse, 
William H. L. Williams, 
Christian Miller, Mathilde 
Parlett, Ayllys Roberts, Jer- 
ome Rockwell, Alice Kimball 
Fisher, A. R. P., Florence 
and Herbert Rose, D. T., 
Edith Shoemaker, Alfred H. 
Bragdon, Bessie Herman, 
Berkely B. Blake, Malcolm 
S. Nichols. 
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DiamMonp. 1. S. 2. Ape. 3. Abide. 4 Spicule. 5. Educe. 


6. Ele (Elects). 7. E. 


A Swarm or Bees. 1. Barm. 2. Barrow. 3. Bass. 4. 
7. Bethel. 8. Bill. 9. Blear. 10. 


Beagle. 5. 6. Bell. 
Brake. 11. Bray. 12. Bland. 13. Beach. 14. Broad. 
IncoMPLETE RuomsBorp. Across: 1. Meet. 2. Deep. 3. 
Leer. 4. Meek. 5. Peer. 6. Lees. 7. Need. 8. Feed. 9. 
Deem. 10. Reed. Downward: 1.M. 2, Ed. 3. Eel. 4. Teem. 
5s. Peep. 6. Reel. ; a. 8. Reef. 9. - to. Deer. 11. 
Dee. 12. Me. 13. D. 
ILLUSTRATED Puzzie. 1. Toucans. 2. Gnus. 3. Bat. 4. 
Dodo. 5. Tapir. 6. Seal. 7. Kite. 8. Crane. 9. ver. 10. 
Lynx. 11. Spoonbill. 12. Boa. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Worp-square Pyramip. I. x. Tier. 2 INRI. 3. Exrst. 
4-. Rita. II. x. Char. 2. Hare. 3. Area. 4. Rear. III. 1. 
Able. 2. Blue. 3. Lull. 4. Eels. 

CHARADE. Excuse. 

Worp-syncopaTions. Twelfth Night. 1. Rot-ate-s. 2. Sh- 
owe-red. 3. Re-new-ed. 4. P-all-et. 5. Cr-aft-y. 6. Poll-ute-s. 
. Pari-she-s. 8. S-inn-ing. 9. De-fin-ed. 10. egg-ar. 11. 

ea-the-r. 12. W-ate-ring. 

Worp-squvare. 1. Atlas. 2. Thank. 3. Lalla (Rookh). 4. 
Anlet. 5. Skate. 

ConcEALED CenTRAL Acrostic. Beginning. 1. Fiber. 2. 
There. 3. Angle. 4. Thine. 5. Inner. 6. Dance. 7. Feint. 
8. Tones. 9. Tiger. 


To ovr PuzzLers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnotas “ Riddle-box,” care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL-THE PuzzLes in THE NovemBER Numser were received, before November 15th, from Mabel Miller Johns— 


Helen C. McCleary — Allil and Adi — Nessie and Freddie. 


Answers To Puzz_es In THE NovemBER NuMBER were received, before November 15th, from Mary K. Rake, 3— Paul Reese, 9 


-* Queen Bess,” 2— ‘Honour Bright,” 2— W. L. 
Musgrave Hyde, 8. 


S, 1—No name, Evanston, Ill., 4— Clara Anthony, 8— Mama and Betty, 8— 





A WHIRLIGIG, 





_ WHEN the pointer is over the correct object, the 
initials of the seven objects (in the order in which they 
are shown) will spell the name of a famous institution. 


ZIGZAG. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these are rightly guessed, and placed 


one below another in the order here given, the zigzag, 
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beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
sobriquet of an American general. 


Cross-wWoRDS: 1. A measure of distance. 2. Unu- 


sual. 3. Toawait. 4. A state of profound insensibility. 
5. Crooked. 6. Aheavenlybody. 7. Adeception. 8. 
To couple. 9g. A staff. 10. A float. 


“ JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Common in 
many schools. 2. Part of a stove. 3. An island of 
Japan. 4. A pretentious, vulgar person. 

I. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. Kitchen uten- 
sils. 2. A sign. 3. A country of South America. 4. 
To rebuff. 

III. CENTRAL: SQUARE: 1. Obstructs. 
ject. 3. Impolite. 4. A stage of progress. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To assemble. 
2. The ending of a prayer. 3. A scriptural name. 4. 
To close sharply. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. Atree. 2. A 
heathen god. 3. Christmas. 4. Certain measures of 
length. FLOYD AND Jo. 


2. To pro- 
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WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 1. AMOUNTAIN chain. 2. A flower. 3. A conti- 
nent. 4. Slender. 
II. 1. A hard substance. 2. Past. 3. Close. 4. 


Falls into error. 
III. 1. A dwelling. 
Reward. 4. Finishes. 


2. A kitchen necessity. 3. 


IV. 1. Ahorse. 2. Anexclamation. 3. Grate. 4. 
To see. 

V. 1. A cupola. 2. Verbal. 3. A common abbre- 
viation. 4. Otherwise. 


AGNES K. BAKER AND STARR LLOYD. 


ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL. 





ALL the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed, and placed one below the 
another, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the name of a famous American hunter and pioneer. 


CHARADE, 


A worD am I of sections four; 

One body I make of many more. 

Con well my frst, and learn by this 

Old Sol himself my second is; 

J am my /hird, and not too late 

To bring my fourth quite “up to date.” 
JULIA ROGERS. 


PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
(Boys’ and Girls’ Names.) 


I. 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 scolded 1-2-3; “4-5-6-7 is not 
my name,” he said. 

2. Miss 1-2-3, 4-5 your brother 1-2-3-4-5 going to 
the city to-day ? 

3. “1 2-3-4-5 for me, I-2-3-4-5,” said the distressed 
husband to his sick wife. 

4. Oh, Uncle 1-2, 3-4-5 formed on the creek last 
night, and 1-2-3-4-5 and I are going to have such fun! 

5. 1-2-3-4-5-6, you should not 1-2-3 4-5-6 pans in 
that way. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


6. That color is too glaring, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7; I prefer 
a I-2-3-4 5-6-7, so to speak. 

7. “Neither child, woman, 1-2-3 4-5-6 escaped,” 
read 1-2-3-4-5-6 from the dime novel. 

8. If you 1-2-3-4 5-6-7-8 very fine, I-2-3-4~5-6-7-8, 
it makes good flour. 

g. She said “1-2-3 4-5-6” was named I-2-3-4-5-6.” 

10. Your daughter 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 1-2 3 4-5-6-7-8, 
I am told. M. E. FLOYD. 


RIDDLE. 


Up and down I rove, 
And oft the sky I seek; 

I have a language known to all, 
Though none have heard me speak. 


’T is true I sometimes swim; 
And yet, if you should look, 

I might be cast upon the ground, 
Or fastened to a hook. 


I quickly hide from view 
When danger is about ; 
Don’t meddle with me, lest you feel 
Quite hurt if I ’m put out. 
A. M. P. 
DIAMOND. 
2. A Greek letter. 3. Devises. 4. 


5. A kind of tape. 6. To observe. 
“ JERSEY QUARTETTE.”’ 


1. IN richness. 
An English poet. 
7. In richness. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


WHEN the following names have been rightly guessed 
and written one below another, their initials will spell 
the name of a famous place. 


CROSS-WoRDS: 1. An island belonging to Italy. 2. 
A town of Scotland. 3. A lake of Switzerland. 4. A 
city of Japan. 5. A county of Nova Scotia. 6. A lake 
and river of Canada. 7. A river of British India. 8. 
A river of Venezuela. Ss. &. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


THERE ’s something that ’s honored concealed in this 
rhyme ; ; 
Mayhap you ’ve one, too, in this late winter-time. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


1. WHEN Robin-a-bobbin found melons in spots, 
He tied up his shoe-strings in true-lovers’ knots. 


’ 
2. And when he caught chestnuts, boiled soft in a trap, 
He put on his halo inside of his cap. 


3. The man or the woman who lost a red hen 
Begged Robin-a-bobbin to find it again. 


4. He was famed as a hunter, renowned as a sage, 
Till he shook with a palsy and tottered with age. 


5. Though brave as a lion, he shuddered with awe 
When he heard the weird voice of his brother-in-law. 


6. The frequent defeat of the whole treble clef 
Left him sadder and wiser and partially deaf. 


7. When semitones suffered because of his kin, 
He was grieved and ashamed and declared it a sin. 


8. So each day, while his musical relative slept, 
He went to a laundry adjacent and wept. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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